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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 


No. Lidl 
[New Issue. ] 





SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1895. 


J. J. JUSSERAND'S NEW WORK. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: from the 


Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of “ English Wayfaring Life,” “ Piers Plowman,” 


&c. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle = We welcome it as the work of asympathetic and gifted scholar...... We may say, without cont radic- 
tion, that <~ marvellous story of our literature in its vital connection with the origin and growth of the English people 
has never been treated with a greater union of conscientious research, minute scho'arship, pleasantness of humour, 


picturcsqueness of style, and sympathetic intimacy.” 


“THE MERMAID SERIES.”—New Vo.ieme. 


THE BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Vol. III. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(Three months after date of publication, the price will be raised to 3s. 6d.) [New 


Frontispiece. 


t werk, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


LANGLAND’S VISION of PIERS the PLOWMAN. An English 


Poem of the 14th Century, done into Modern Prose, with ar Introduction, by KATE M. WARREN. 


cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


SPINOZA: TRACTATUS de INTELLECTUS EMENDATIONE. 


Translated, with Preface and Notes, by W. HALE WHITE. 


STIRLING, M.A, (Edinb.). Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


Translation Revised by AMELIA ILUTCHINSON 


THE STORY of the EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the 


Hon, A. WILMOT. Cloth, with Map, 5s. 


, ce 4 : 
‘A summary at once lucid, instructive, and authoritative, of South African history. 


and dispassionately.”’— Times, 


..Mr. Wilmot writes candidly 


SKETCHES OF ANGLO-WEST-INDIAN LIFE. 


GOSSIP of the CARIBBEES. By 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. 


of ‘* The Children of Men.” 


gilt, 3s. 6a. 


W. H. R. Trowbridge, Author 


By A. Wallace. Cloth 


“ dn . ; ; - “ are’s ‘ , ; j j i 
One can dip into Mr, Wallace’s book anj where and be sure of getting both entertainment and instruction.” 


Glasgow Herald, 


THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


OLD BROWN’S COTTAGES. By 


cloth, 2s. 


“It is a pleasant relicf to welcome a distinct success. 


despicable one of variety.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 


John Smith. Paper, ls. 6d. ; 


In addition to its other attractions, it has the by no means 


THE NEW ‘* AUTONYM.” 


A BACHELOR MAID. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


cloth, 2s, 


Paper, ls. 6d. ; 


“An extremely va'uable addition to the sories.”—Daily Chr. nicle. 


A CYCLOPADIA of NAMES. 1 vol. half-cloth extra, £2 2s. net ; 


half-moroceo, £2 15s. net. 


price 10s, 6d. each, Part L., ready next week. 


The work wi!l also be issued in Four Monthly Parts, strongly bound in limp cloth, 


“ ~~ | . P . ne Pe Way i j 
A book of ready reference for proper names of every conceivable kind....... Calculated to render substantial service 


to rcaders of all classes.”—Daily Neos. 


Price Is, 41. 


THE CENTURY for March 


Contains— 
Li of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, By Win, M. Sloane. 
Iilustrated. , 
PIETER DE HOOCH. By Timothy Cole. Lilustrated. 
TUE HORSE-MARKET. By H. ©. Merwin. 
PROEM to a VICTURIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


L By Edm, C. 
Stedman, &e. &e. «ec, . 


THE BROWNIES through the UNION, 


Price 1s, 


ST. NICHOLAS for March 


Contains— 
THE KINGS ANKUS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated, 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, By Brander Matthews. 
By Falmer Cox. 
&c, Xc. Xe. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


! 


Lonpon: T, FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 








At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
BOTH 
WORLDS 
BARRED: 


A Novel. 
By SYDNEY KEAN, 
Cloth, 33. 6d, 


Guardian. —“ We have dwelt on this book bocause 
it is intellectual and deserves notice. It evidently 
retlects much of. the. autbor’s. mind, but be is too 
just not to show the declension and growing 
materialism of the hero's character when bereft of 
hope and faith.” 

Christian Leader.“ The life of a country parish 
of the worst kind, its minute jealousies, its un- 
reasonable revenges, its insensibility to higher 
influences, has never been portrayed with more of 
grim truth, Writers must not lead us into any 
delusions as to the universality of rustic piety, and 
here we have the other uglier side. And the stages 
of a man’s laps» from faith, and his struggle to 
keep some kind of self-respect in his preaching 
through it all, are painfully credible. The book 
has much genuine power, and some of the Scots is 
admirable.” 

Glasgow Herald,—“ Must be drawn from life. It 
is unfaltering and courageous. It is a piece of 
realism in the true spirit of Zola, yet with not a 
single word or phrase which could distress the most 
sensitive. It is a strange book. ‘To students of 
Scottish clerical life it will have many points of 
great interest.” 

Academy.—* One fecls an irresistible sympathy 
with the hero in the troubled workings of his mind 
and under the temporal ills that beset him, Exc9l- 
lent glimpses there are, too, of various phases of 
Scottish chavactecr and manners which none but a 
Scot could have drawn.” 

Morning Post. —“This work is not an indifferent 
one, The author has drawn some strong character 
sketches, including that of his ill-fated hero. Ho 
has a sense of humour shown in the descriptions ot 
the worthies of the hero’s parish, and at times 
exhibits no little power of ‘imagination,’ ” 

Daily Telegraph.—* Tn the discussions on netural 
laws and the science of life there is much food for 
thought, set out with attractive symmetry an re- 
markable suggestiveness.” 

North Brit'sh Daily Moil,—“ In the minute descrip - 
tion of many of the characters introduced the 
author strikes us as working from the life, however 
much the sombre and unpleasant experience of the 
hero may seem to go beyond the ordinary course of 
affairs.” 

Leeds Mercury.— lt does not flag in interest from 
the outset to the conclusion, A strong vein of 
pathos prevails.’ 

Liverpool Mercery.— Much acu‘eness is shown in 
jhe intellectual sparring that goes on,” 

Scotsman.—" The writer of ‘ Both Worlds Barred ’ 
has some acquaintance with Scottish rural life and 
character, and is not without appreciation of what 
is quaint and humorous thorein,” 

Baptist.—‘‘A story illustrating the unhappy career 
of a Scotch minister whose ministry was simply a 
profession,”’ 

Tudependent, -*A 
character drawing.” 

Evangelical Magazine,—“ Amusing, and does not 
drag in the telling,” 

Methodist Recorder,—"' A gad story of a wrecked 
life.” 

Christian World.—* Gleams of humour, 
characterisation.” 

Woman,—** Cheerful and entertaining.” 


Scotch novel with some apt 


Power of 
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TOL LITERARY MEN.—G.S.CURRYER, 
ary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 

LITER RY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Typ 

writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, a 


ADY ELOCUTIONIST wishes PUPILS 


for Englis h speaking, conversation, and recitation.—F. L., The 
Acapemy Office, 27, Chancery Lane, 


LADY, experienced in all forms of 

secretarial work, and offering the highest references DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader — Address Mrs 
N., Acapemy Offiee, 27, Chancery Lane 


ENTLEMAN (29), with a knowledge of 

Ancient and Modern Art, DESIRES EMPLOYMENT. Could 

help Collector or take charge of Collection.--C’, Core, Mayland, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


Ty nr el an Al . 
PIOTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 
viz., PAINTINGS in OTL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Mo 
Peer. vie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Star 
Vineent.—Apply to Messrs. Dowpreswett, 160, New Bond Street. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 


~ DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
xe ars’ high testimonial from a large public school (hoys aad girls).— 
Adress, Lxstrector, .cademy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B, Strocxen, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, te 


. T »Q TR) T 
PoE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, 
A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
ree, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
— Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


IRINTING and PUBLISHING, — To 

AUTIHILORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 

free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant,—Address Manager 

Roxbhurghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 5 
CATALOGUES 

[YOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
PDULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


ypner, 
, and 


Limited. _ 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


notes, 
the Journal. 


make copy of him!” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A faithful and clever 
temperament. . That 
Olympia’s character is a 


”___Star. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


1] Sreater- 


Lonpon: 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

LOUVRE, PAKIS, 

LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 

HERMITAG®, ST, PETERS- 

BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, KOME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 

AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN | 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ke. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
18t pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing | 
683 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
SHILLING. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 
PITTI, FLORENCE, 
ACADEMY OF FINE 
FLORENCE, 
AMSTERDAM, 
THE HAGUE, 


ARTS, 


free, ONE 


AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PaMpPaier—F ree on APPLICATION, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, 


MESSBs. J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR H ARTES ARNGTa of Munich 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 





20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
STREE?, OXFORD. 


-OGUES post free on application. 


| 
TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, | 
6 GREAT RU iLL STREET | 
(Opposite the Bri fish Museum), 

Supplivs all Foxe1ran Books ahd Psriopicat 

moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application, 


at the most 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
ook Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. wore’, the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ‘Arch: wologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process | 


Designs, 


Wor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic ag oe Catalogues, &c.,&¢., ata moderatecest 

yvecimens and price list on Applicatio: 

Offices: 14, HENRIETT. A STREET, COV ENT GARDEN LONDON. 


mun” |OLYMPIA'S JOURNAL. By W. 8. Holnut. 


“ Instead of the Keepsake ladies, we have Theodora 
of the ‘ Yellow Book,’ the dreadful § She’ of ‘Key- 
‘The Woman who Did, and last, but not 
least of this army of militant women, ‘ Olympia’ of 
She did—what did she do? 


most inkuman deed of all.-she married a man to 
—‘*The Wares of Autolycus” 


The 


in 


“4 clever work of fiction . . . readable to a 
degree not too commonly reached.” —Scotsman. 


presentment of a@ woman's 
Mr. Holnut has realised 
great thing, but that he 


should have enabled his readers to do likewise ws a 


York Street, Covent Gaunen, W.O. 


] [J NIVERSITY of WALES. 
The \ aie euity Court will shortly appoint MATRICULATION 
EXAMINER: 


s follov 
TWoi in ENGLISH L. \Neu AGE and the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and W ALES. 

|} TWO in LATIN 
| TWO in MATHEM ATICS. 
| ONE - each of the following :—GREEK, W Fisi, 
| GERMAN, DYNAMICS, CHEMISTRY, BOT NY. 
| Particulars will be furnished by the ominon al ‘the University. 
care of Messrs. Faithfull & Owen, 11, Victoria Street, London, 8.W , to 
whom applications must be sent on or before Mareh 22nd. 





FRENCH, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 





Applications are invited for the post of REGISTRAR. | Salary £55. 
Applications and testimonials should be sent in on or before March 
14th, 1805, to the undersigned, from whom —- information may be 
obtained. Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

February 13th, 1895 


Tue UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
| The Subjects of Exymination may be selected from any seven out of 
aicty different subjects, the standarde being the same as that for the 
Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Beaton! Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Lee “ds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
J vadon, _Loughboroush, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 
For i sctus, &c., app ly to the Secreraryr, L.L.A. Scheme, thie 
University, St. Andrews, } 


Y . 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 
| An EX AMINATION will take ie vce at U ppingham on the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of April, 1895, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two ct 
£7 0 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum, cacl: 
| tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge if appli- 


cation be made by 15th March, 1895, 

| ETHAN COLLEGE, KENT. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
VELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £2" 

APRIL Sth, oth, and th. —Apply to the Heap Masten. 

(IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 
| rents ‘gb i XN AMINATION.—ASSISTANT LIBR A- 
| RIAN and CL ns SEUM of PRACTICAL GEULOGY, 

Jermyn Street LARCH, 


The date specified is the he st at which applications can be receiv« 
They must be made on forms, to be obtamed, with a. from 





the Seererary, Civil Service Commission, Loudon, 8. 
| GEDBERGH & SCHOOL REGISTER.— 
I should be very grateful. for NAMES of OLD SED- 


BERGHIANS before 1820, or for Letters Relating to the School.— 
B. Witsox, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


| THE LATE ROBERT THORBURN, 
A.R.A. 


Aided by the courtesy of Mrs. Thorburn, widow of the above eminent 
Miniature Painter, Messrs. DiC KINSON & FOSTER propose te 
EXHIBIT shortly a COLLIE 24k ¢ = WORKS at thei 
GALLERY, li4, NEW rb IND STRE ET 

Messrs. D. & F. venture to appeal to owners of “ Thorburns” tor 
particulars of examples which they may be kindly disposed to lend, 
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MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 





ee 
Rh EXPORTERS, 


| rn BINDEBS, 
AND 
a 


LNGusH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
4 AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


Se LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 


\UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
~ 

3() 10 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Q4], BROMPTON RosD, 8.W., and 
oi 9 


4S QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
y] 


LONDON ; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 953.—MARCH, 1895, — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Tue Scorrisa Scnoo. ov ParntrnG.—— 
Str Barrie Frere.——A Foreigner, chaps. xv.-Xxx. 
THE Dip Jvunivs 
commir SurcipE? by A. Lang.——Tuer Covrtr or Demos, 
—Snovtp Gotr be EncovraGep 
AND Aras Hoksks, 
A Vistt to Buppatist 








SatmMon-FisHerres or Norway. 
at Pustic Scnoo.s ? 
— Aran MEN —Tue Tovcn or 
Srainc, by D. Storrar Meldrum, 
snp Tao-tst Monasrertes ON THE Lo Fav 


RicHarp Sanprorp, —— HaBirvaL 





San.—— 
FRANCIS OFPENDERS, 
—-Tue Rise or tae Currary, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epivsuren anp Lonxpon. 


eee are | 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 425. MARCH. 
ConrTENTS. 
1—THE HERONS. Chapters XTIL—XV. 
2.—OUR OBLIGATIONS to ARMENTA. 


Price 1s. 


WILSONS & MILNE'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SECRET OF WARDALE 


COURT, and other Stories, By ANDREE Hope, 1 vol., 6s, 

A Collection of Tales by a comparatively new writer of 
great promise, 
“The author handles her themes with an ability that 
should obtain a very favourable reception for her stories.” 
Morning Post, 





“ Pour clever tales,”—Athenwum. 

“Written with remarkable power." —Daily Telegraph. 

“The authoress has a genuine gift for narrative, and 
contrives to interest without ever indulging in flashy epigram 
or psendo-brilliant vulgarity.”—Manchester Guardian, 


| NICOL THAIN, MATERIALIST. 


By the Author of ‘The Life of Thomas Wanless, 
Peasant,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, price 5s, 
‘As an artist he has found his feet. . . . His method 
is biting and stern, his grip on the attention is masterful.” 
Birmingham Daily Post, 
** Nicol Thain is a distinctly good villain,” 
Westminster Gazette, 








ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


| 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 


One vol., crown Svo, price 3s. 6d, 
“ The style is remarkable for its power and simplicity, and 
everything and everybody depicted in the story is real and 
vivid.”"—Bradford Observer. Rissa 
“There is no clue to the hand that penned the story of a 
Warwickshire labourer’s hard life. Whvever he may be, he 
knows his subject.” - Literary World. 


HEROES IN HOMESPUN: 


Scenes and Stories from the American Emancipation 
Movement, By Ascott R. Horr Author of “ Men of the 
Backwoods,” ‘ Redskin and Paleface,” ‘‘ Royal Youths,” 
&e,, Ke, 1 vol., crown 8vo, €s, 
**A volume of no little value,’—Spectator, 
‘* All these stories are admirsbly told in this record of 


one of the noblest campaigns in history. 
Westininster Gazette, 


THE HISTORY OF CURRENCY, 


1252-1894. 
BEING an Account of the Gold and Silver Cur- 
rencies of Europe and America, from the Thirteenth 
Century to the Present Day, and their relation to 
the Monetary and Mercantile Experience of the 
Commercial World. 


By WILLIAM A, SHAW, M.A, F.RHS., F.R.S.S, 


One Vol., 15s. 


‘Anyone who has been misled by the version of history 
presented by the bimetallists should study Mr, Shaw’s book.” 

















3.—ROBERT SOUTHEY. By Grorce Sarxtspyry. 
4—THE SANCHO PANZA of MADAGASCAR. By Jvutiayn Cornerr. 
5.—SOME HUMOURS of PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING, 
6.—MY FRIEND BEPPINO. 
7.—THE TRANSFORMATION of the BLACK COUNTRY. 
&—FROISSART the HISTORIAN. By G. C. Macavray. 
9—THE SOLDIER in PRINT. 

Macmittan & Co., London. 


| 
THE NEW REVIEW. | 
Now Edited by W. E. BENLEY. | 





One Suitursc Montuty. 
The most readable of the Monthlies. 
MARCIL Contents, 

Kenneth Grahame. IN ARCADY; Spenser Wilkinson. THE 
PASSING of ENGLAND ; “X.” LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL; 
C. F. Keary. INDIA: Impressions VIIL-XI.; P. Verlaine. A UNE 
F EMME ; A. Clerk. IN PRAISE of CONVENTION; C. E. Raimond. 
GUSTUS FREDERICK ; George Wyndham, M.P. THE POETRY | 
of the PRISON; A. R. Whiteway. POLITICS in NEWFOUNDLAND; | 
G. W. Steevens. MR. BALFOUR’S PHILOSOPHY ; J. K. Starley. 
THE CYCLE; Alexander Scott. THE COMPLETE HUSBAND; 
Charles Whibley. TWO THIEVES; Il. G. Wells. 
MACHINE, VIL-VIIL. 

London: Wittiam Hervemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.C 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
| 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, | 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Pxinters 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C , 
ave specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
te and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
als, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
tad Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 2759, Telegraph. * Africanism, London. | 





| days. ’—Scotsman, 


THE 


| Grand Trunk Railway Finance. 
THE TIME | The Lesson of France. 
| Illinois Central Railroad. 
ve ~ | The Board of Trade Report for 1893 on Companies T 


Times, 
“There have been few more important contributions to 
the material of the currency controversy of these latter 


‘Those interested in the bimetallic controversy will do 
well to study the question in the light which this work 
throws upon the metallic currencies of Europe.” 

Dundee Advertiser, 


A GLOSSARY OF COLLOQUIAL, 


SLANG AND TECHNICAL TERMS in use on the Stock 
Exchange and in the Money Market. Edited by A, J. 
WILSoY. Price 3s. (Ready 5th March, 


Price 1s, net, 148, per annum, post free. 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J, WILSON, 
Contents of March Number: 


winding up—China and Japan—Blindfolded Mr. Fowler— 
The New South-Eastern Railway Chairman—Helps to 
Colonial Solvency in 1894—More Money for New South 
Wales—South Australia still Athirst— Newfoundland 
Painted on the Spot—Retilling the United States 
Treasury ‘‘Gold Sieve’’—Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams—A Canadian Darkness which may 
be Felt—Etc., etc, 


from the earliest times to the present year. 1 
concisely and impartially, the claims to fame in research of both men 
and nations, and sums up the material and moral effects of science in 
Europe. i 

“a work of great learning and research.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH, 
PRESIDENTS and POLITICS in FRANCE. 
PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS of the DAY:— 
1. Mr. Morley and the Irish Land Bill. By T. W, Russei., M.P 
2. Church Disestablishment. By H. M. Boras, Q.C. 
ACTING: an Art. By Hevay Irvine. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By T. H. 8, Escorr. 
TWO MODERN POETS. By H. D. Traine. 
POLITICS and the POOR-LAW. By T. Mackay. 
VENETIAN ART at the NEW GALLERY. By Cuaupe Putturs. 
THE METHOD of ORGANIC EVOLUTION.—IL By Atrrep R. 
Waxtace, F.R.S. 
STEPHANE MALLARME. By Frevenic Carnet, 


AN ALGERIAN WINTER-RESORT: Biskra. Ky Major Artuce 
GrirFitus. 
THE CRISIS in NEWFOUNDLAND. 
THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. 17-20. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Alien Immigration : a Rejoinder. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1994 
G.C.B,, V.C, 


OSWALD CRAWFURD., 

A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD., 

With numerous [Illustrations by Frank Feller, Bryan Hook, 
Cecil Aldin, A. 'T. Elwes, Stanley Berkeley, &c. 

Demy 4to, 21s. net. [This day. 
*.* This Book is a consecutive work, dealing, in their sequence, with 


forty-five consecutive and most interesting seisonal phases of Sport 
aud Natural History in the British Islands 





By Aveustin Finon. 





By Rev. Wituiam Greswett. 
By W. IL. Matwock. 


by Annoip Waite. 
By Gen, Sir Evetysy Woop 


R. 8S. GUNDRY. 


CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST. 
By R. 8. GUNDRY, 
Author of “ China and her Neighbours.”’ 
Demy Svo, 10s, 6d. [ This dy, 


*s* This Volume deals with the Educational System of China and 
her Industrial Progress—Foreign Intercourse aud Maritime Custom 
Service—Currency and Trade—Products and Resources - Missionary 
Question and Ancestor Worship—J udicial Torture—Antagonism and 
its Causes, &c, 


W. H, HUDSON, C,.M.Z,S. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 

By W. H, HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, 8s. 
*.* Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace spoke of the extreme value and 
interest of this volume when it was originally published, and charac- 
terised it as “altogether unique among books on natural history,” 
and as “the most interesting and delightful of modern books on 
natural history.” 


J. V. MARMERY, 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: 
Its Origin, Course, Promoters, and Results. 
By J. V. MARMERY. 
With an Introduction by SAMUEL LAING, 
Demy Svo, 7s, 6d. [ Ready. 


*.* The object of this volume is to give a survey of scientific advance 
It endeavours to review, 


Mr. Laing in his introduction characterises the volume as 


A, E. T. WATSON, 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING FIELD. 


By A. E. T. WATSON. 
A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations by 
John Sturgess. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready, 
*,* A New and Cheaper Edition of Reminiscences by the Editor of 


the [Ulustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, containing all the Ilus- 
trations by John Sturgess which appeared in the original editions, 


G. F, UNDERHILL and H, 8S. SWEETLAND. 


THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. 


By G, F. UNDERHILL and H. 8. SWEETLAND, 
With Illustrations by L. Thackeray. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. ( Next week, 


HOMAS CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
(COPYRIGHT.) 

In 37 vols., small crown 8yo, 37s. 
Clearly printed on good paper and 
BOUND IN RED CLOTH. 

The Volumes to be had separately, 1s. each. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, Luonpon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & - SON'S 


Lis tT. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Notice.—THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE Sov MARCH, 1895, contains, among 
articles of interest: THE CREMATION of Col, 
CALVERLEY—SOME RECOLLECTIONS of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEV ENSON—LETTERS of EDWARD FITZ- 
GHRALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883-HONNIE., 
a Study of Irish Peasant Life—AN ENGLISH GIRL 
in INDIA ONE HUNDRED Y&ARS AGO—A 
DOUBTERS DIARY—CHINESE GENTLEMAN and 
VIRTUOSOS—A CAIRO SCANDAL, ce, 


TWO NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
FORTY YEARS at the POST 


OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative, By 
FREDERICK KE. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 

** Two volumes of universal interest.’’— Graphic. 


MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A, In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 

“A thoroughly charming book,”’— Wor/d, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY of ROME. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, ‘Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper 
dition, Revised. In 5 vo!s., crown §vo, 37s. 6d, 


other 


NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL, 
New Edition, with 50 Llustrations on Stecl. In 5 vols,, 
demy 8vo, bs. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Kach in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


THE MODEL of CHRISTIAN 
GAY. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL, 

“A very well-written and interesting story, in which one 
is glad to find no touch of psychological nastiness. The 
phases of Californian life which Mr. Vachel chooses to 
depict are, indeed, much concerned with human nature’s 
seamy side; but the author’s handling shows discretion 
and restraint.’ 

** An excellent story of life in California, The author is 
exceedingly succesaful in dealing with character, The book 
is full of interesting, often exciting, situations, from a 
lynching to a fight with a bear.””"— Yorkshire Post. 


*— (lobe, 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID. 


A LOVE TALE. 
By L. DOUGALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Beggars All,” &c, 





NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By Hanotp 


VALLINGS, Author of “ The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,” &e, 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


EDITED BY 


H. D. TRAILL, D.GL., 


Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Vol, INE. 15s. [Ready shortly. 


Vol, III. embraces the Period from the 
Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death 
of Elizabeth. 


Amongst the Principal Contents of Vol. TIT. ave: — 


Political and Constitutional History, by A. L. Saitu and 
A, Hassau1; the Suppression of the Monasteries, by the 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D.; the New Learning, by 
J. Bass Mutirncer; the Art of War, by C. Oman; 
Naval History, by W. Larrp Ciowes ; Tudor Literature, 
by GeorGe Sarnrspury ; Discovery and Exploration, by 

‘, Raymonp Beazvey, F. R.G.S.; Agricultural Develop- 
an by R. E,. Prornero; the Poor Laws, by W. A. 8 
Hewins; Elizabethan Society, by GEorGe ‘Sarytspury 3 
Elizabethan Manners and Costume, by Miss M. Bareson; 
Scotch History from the Earliest Times, by James 
Cotvitie, D.8e.; Lrish History from the Earliest Times, 
by P. W. Jorcs . LL.D. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN 
IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 
OF VOLUMES. 


THE CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 


Oxford. 


Ready in a few days, price 3s, Gd. 


JOHN DALTON and the RISE 


of MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Sir HENRY 
E. ROSCOE, F.R.S. 


To be followed shortly by 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.RS., and 


THE RISE of ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society. 


AND OTHER VOLUMES. 


POSTPONEMENT of 
the Publication of 
A KINGS DIARY. 
By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of “ Mr, Bailey-Martin,” 
Price 1s. 4d, 





“A story abounding in new features and palpitating with 
human interest. It is the tragedy of the hero’s martyrdom, 
at the hands of a couple of selfish, unprincipled women, 
that Mr. Vallings recounts with singular force and impres- 
siveness ; as well as a subordinate life-drama of harrowing 
pathos and profound horror, with a realism the grimness 
of which has never been surpassed by Zola himself, The 
book is simply a chef @’@uvre of its sort,”’— Daily Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ** Sir Charles Danvers,”’ &c, 


Rica arp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street | 
Publishers in Orlinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


NOTICE.—/n view of the large orders 
from the Trade for ‘‘A KING’S 
DIARY,”’ the Publication has been 
POSTPONED from March 4th to 

_ MONDAY, MARCH 11th. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Lup, 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Into the Highways and Hedges. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 

The World says: ‘Into the Highways and Hedges’ would have 
been a remarkable work of fiction at any time; it is phenomenal at 
this, for it is neither trivial, eccentric, coarse, nor pretentious. but the 
opposite of all these, and a very fine and lofty conception. The man 
is wonderfully drawn, realised with a masterly completeness, and the 
woman is worthy ofhim. The whole of the story is admirably con- 
ceived and sustained. A wonderful book.” 
The Daily Telegraph says: “This exceptionally noble and stirring 
book. Recounted with unflagging verve and vigour, we unhesit: atingly 
say that it has hs urdly a dull or superfiuous page.” 

The New Age sa: “A remarkably strong novel. I often thought 
of George Eliot when, reading this book, which 1 advise everyone to 
read.” (KatHarine Tysan.) 
The Glasgow Herald says: “ A remarkable and powerful book ; one 
of the most interesting novels th: at one has seen for some time.” 
The Manchester Courier says: ** Mr. Montresor’s next book will be 
eagerly awaited by all those who make the acquaintance of his first, 
for a more strikingly original or a stronger novel has not appeared for 


some time. 
[A Third Edition is in the press, 


The Unknowa Life of Christ. 











By NICOLAS NOTOVITCH. Translated by V. 
CRISPE. With Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. In 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. [ This day, 


NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “I FORBID 
THE BANNS.,” 


The Secret of the Court: a 


Romance of Life and Death. By FRANKFORT 
MOORE. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 17 Full-page 
and other IlJustrations, by G. H. Edwards, 3s. 6d. 


P A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
Passion’s Puppets. In crown 8yo, 


cloth gilt, 6s. 
The World says: ** The psyche te ogical study of man is setting ia wit! 
inteusest new vigour. Read ‘Passion’s Puppets’; it is well worth 
reading.” 
CHEAP EDITION, 
MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOR 


The History of Napoleon I. From 


1802 to 1815. By his Private Secretary, Baron CLAU DE 
FRANCOIS pk MENEVAL. The work complet by 
the addition of hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
Translated and fully Annotated by ROBERT H. 
SHERARD. In3vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters and 
Photogravure Portraits, 78. 6d. per volume. [Next week. 

The Times, in a review of nearly eight columns, speaks of the work 
as being both valuable and important, and extremely interesting. 

The Daily News is of opinion that students and historians who wish 
to form a trustworthy estimate of Napoleon cannot afford to neglect 
this testimony by one of his most intimate associates. 

Te Saturday Review says that the interest is sustained to the very 
last pages, and must be acknowledged to be little less than absorbing. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF FRANKFORT MOORE'S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


One Fair Daughter. Her Story. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. A Fourth Edition in the press 
“There is no lack of good things in this clever and vivacious nove 1.” 


BY EMILE ZOLA. ; Bookman. 
The Mysteries of Marseilles: 


Translated by EDWARD VIZETELLY, with 
In cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
[A Second Edition in the press. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHIER 
OF THE KING.” 


The Majesty of Man. Jn crown 


Syv, cloth gilt, 6s. 
A FIFTH AND CHEAP? EDITION. 


A New Note: 2 Novel. In crown 


8vo, cloth gilt, Gs, { Immediate: J 


*,° This Novel has passed through Four Editions in Two-vo 
form, 

















Novel. 
new Portrait of M. Zola, 








A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “COUSIN CINDERELLA.” 


Lord Goltho, an Apostle of White- 


[ Immediately. 





ness, In crown 8yo, 18s. 


A FOURTH and CHEAP EDITION of MRS, OLIPHA NT’S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
In 


A House in Bloomsbury. 


handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF haAL CHRISTIE MURRAY'S 


A Rising Star: a Story of the 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
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Lupcare Hitt, Lonpon. 


London: Hvrcurnson & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1895, 
No. 1191, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript, 

It is particularly requested that all business 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, 

§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 

and not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


TTistorical Sketches of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillans.) 


To a large class of readers Mrs. Oliphant 
has an indubitable right of appeal as one 
of the most skilful book-makers of our 
time. I use the term with no derogatory 
intentions. For to the making of a good 
book which shall fulfil a useful function, 
though it be not distinguished by origi- 
nality of genius, by minuteness of research, 
or by novelty of theme, certain qualities of 
mental equipment, of insight and exposi- 
tion, are necessary, which are not always 
forthcoming, and instead of which we have 
too often to be satisfied with the mere 
venturesomeness of the literary spirit. To 
these qualities, at least, Mrs. Oliphant may 
lay undeniable claim. Her work as a pro- 
litic novelist is marked by a quiet distinction 
of tone and subtle analysis of character ; 
her numerous biographies display many 
gifts and graces of sympathetic portraiture ; 
and if asa literary historian her methods 
have been somewhat superficial, she has 
never fallen below a certain level of respect- 
able achievement. In her present work 
that level is maintained, though perhaps 
not greatly exceeded; and its merits are 
certainly more pronounced on the literary 
than on the historical side. Written some 
years ago for the Century magazine, and 
subjected in its pages to a serious process 
of editorial curtailment, on account of the 
number of illustrations which the exigencies 
of that periodical enforced, these sketches 
are now republished in their complete and 
original form. They are seven in number, 
the first two dealing with ‘‘ The Queen and 
the Duchess,” the third and fourth with 
“The Quaker” (Penn), and the remainin 
three with ‘‘The Dean” (Swift), ‘“‘ The 
Journalist ’’ (Defoe), and “‘ The Humourist ” 
(Addison). 

As regards her general claims to be heard 
on that Augustan age which has fascinated 
so many historians and critics, Mrs. Oliphant 
sets up no exorbitant demand. She is 
simply ‘“‘the domestic cicerone in a great 
house, the respectable housekeeper giving 
her guidance through the picture gallery 
of the historical mansion to a crowd ever 
renewed of sightseers,” and her part is 
“to indicate all the personages who stand 
stately on the walls.” It is not to be denied 
that in this case the ‘“‘ housekeeper’? shows 
considerable intimacy with her “ picture 
gallery,” nor that she is almost garrulously 
free of its family histories. Neither is she 


afraid of expressing ‘“‘small opinions” of 
her own for the onlooker’s edification— 
often, one notes, in favour of the women- 


folk in her collection. She is, indeed, 
rather amusingly indignant at the way in 
which women in general have been treated 
by the writers of histories. 


‘* Women in history, strangely enough, seem 
always to impart to the chronicle a certain heat 
of personal feeling to which their companions 
are not subject. Whetherit is that the historian 
is impatient to find himself arrested by the 
troublesome personality of a woman, and that 
a certain resentment of her intrusion colours 
all his appreciation of her; or that her appear- 
ance naturally possesses an individuality which 
breaks the line, it is difficult to tell; but the 
calmest chronicler becomes a partisan when he 
treats of Mary and Elizabeth, and no one can 
name Sarah of Marlborough without foaming 
at the mouth.” 


And so she would fain have us think better 
than we are wont of that “‘ imperious terma- 
gant” whose domination over the “‘ good” 
Queen Anne held for so long, and was 
fraught with so much that was significant 
to the destinies of England. In her relation 
of that strange connexion between the 
queen and the duchess, the writer, while 
affecting considerable sympathy for Anne, 
is plainly under the spell of ‘“ Mrs. Free- 
man’s” masterful personality. Herein is the 
novelist betrayed; and her instinct for a 
striking character, an arresting situation, 
an effective dénoiiment, lands her in the 
position of an admiring protagonist rather 
than that of a judicious critic. That the 
duchess reminds one of ‘‘a beautiful Ish- 
mael” is very well from the pictorial stand- 
point, but it remains true that she was a 
selfish and arrogant parasite; that she had 
clear views on matters of policy may be 
granted to the credit of her understanding, 
but her views somehow always coincided 
with her personal interests; and even the 
fact that she held ‘‘a hero in her bonds” 
is no reason why a nation should have been 
degraded to her whims. The writer’s views 
take a pronounced colouring from the 
duchess’s owa “ Account of her Conduct,” 
which Macaulay, no doubt too strongly, 
condemned as “‘ a tissue of lies,” but which 
at best can only be regarded as an ex parte 
presentment of an extremely disputable case. 

In dealing with historical questions Mrs. 
Oliphant’s method is somewhat confused, 
and occasionally lacking in moral judg- 
ment. Perhaps it is only natural that 
&@ woman writing in defence of women 
should regard Anne’s epistolary references 
to her brother-in-law as ‘‘Oaliban” and 
“that Dutch monster” as mere “ outbursts 
of indignation ” which “‘ seem both natural 
and allowable.” But the author goes on to 
gird at William for selecting Marlborough 
from ‘‘among all the other courtiers who 
had been as little steadfast as he, as the 
object of a pertinacious persecution,” and 
says that “the sins of the others were 
winked at, while Marlborough was thus 
made an example of—and the reader will 
ask, Why?” Well, the reader need surely 
not remain long in doubt on the point, when 
it 18 remembered that Marlborough, from 
his commanding personality, and from his 
position as Lieutenant-General of the Eng- 
lish Army, was of all conspirators with the 
Court of St. Germains the most dangerous 





and insidious; and that, as Green asserts, 





in his correspondence with James he ‘‘ went 
far beyond his fellow-traitors in baseness by 
revealing to him, and through him to France, 
the war-projects of the English cabinet.” 
Mrs. Oliphant is seen to better advantage 
in passages where, apart from disputes of 
this sort, she shows an unfailing eye for 
those touches of nature which link together 
the past and the present in the kinship of 
humanity. Such, for example, is her 
pathetic account of the child-life and un- 
timely death of that poor little Duke of 
Gloucester who alone of Anne’s seventeen 
children survived his birth. 

In her sketch of “The Quaker” the 
writer admits that ‘‘it is perhaps straining 
a little the limits of an historical period to 

lace William Penn among the character- 
istic figures of the reign of Anne.” Seeing 
that Penn’s life-work was accomplished when 
he returned from Pennsylvania to England 
for the last time in the year before the Queen 
came to the throne, and that only some 
half-dozen pages are devoted to the un- 
important after-events of his career, the 
admission is a perfectly just one. And our 
feeling of regret at his intrusion into space 
which might well have been allotted to 
some much more typical personage of the 
time (say Steele) is heightened by the 
excellence of the presentments we get of 
Swift, Defoe, and Addison. Here the 
author’s vision is in no risk of distortion, 
from the figure of some downtrodden 
woman in need of rescue from under the 
heels of malicious historians. The materials 
to be dealt with are much more adapted for 
the exercise of that faculty of appreciative 
criticism of which Mrs, Oliphant has given 
us many praiseworthy examples in former 
works. Not that she conveys anything that 
is greatly new in reference to the writers 
mentioned ; not that she invests their record 
with that unmistakable flavour of first-hand 
acquaintance with the Augustan age which 
we acknowledge in certain specialists ; not, 
either, that we can agree with all her 
verdicts, especially those of a personal sort. 
Our admiration is rather called forth by 
the graphic skill and deftness of touch 
which enable her to throw such freshness 
and grace into the telling of an oft-told tale, 
‘‘ without any pretence to original lights or 
serious individual investigations.” 

There is no better instance of this than her 
account of the great Dean. With reference to 
the life of Swift at Moor Park, she combats, 
as it seems to me successfully, the idea that 
his connexion with Sir William Temple was 
at all that of degrading servitude on the 
one hand, or of overbearing patronage on 
the other. She also repudiates the popular 
notions as to the position of “‘ parsons and 
waiting - maids” in great households of 
the time, and asserts that ‘‘Swift was 
not a sort of literary lacquey nor Stella 
an Abigail.” Much care is bestowed 
on Swift’s political efforts, first on behalf 
of the Whigs, and then in that connexion 
with Harley, which formed the turning- 
oint in his career and elevated him into a 
ind of literary pontiff, who, as one of his 
biographers asserts, ‘‘ dictated the political 
opinions of half the country.” No less 
interesting is the recital of his doings in 





Ireland, whither, in 1700, he persuaded 
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Esther Johnson and her friend, Mrs. 
Dingley, to remove. His own account of 
that important episode is quoted by Mrs. 
Oliphant, who denies the ‘‘sad and mys- 
terious”’ character of the relations between 
Swift and Stella. ‘‘ Appearances of blighted 
life or unhappiness,” she writes, ‘‘ there are 
none in anything we know of her.” In her 
denial of Swift’s alleged marriage to Stella, 
Mrs. Oliphant evidently believes that she is 
against the whole of the biographers with 
the exception of Forster. But she here 
overlooks the admirable treatment of that 
vexed question by Mr. Churton Collins, ia 
his Biographical and Critical Study of Swift, 
where it is proved as conclusively as the 
circumstances permit that such marriage 
never took place. Swift’s relations with 
Vanessa are only lightly touched upon, and, 
as one might expect, with considerable 
diminution of sympathy. 

The author's treatment of Defoe is some- 
what severe, and hardly such as would find 
acceptance with his latest biographer. She 
regards him as the most “complete para- 
dox”’ of a “‘ paradoxical age.” It must be 
admitted that Defoe is not one of the 
figures who make great claim upon our 
affections, but of his wonderful versatility 
of resource and marvellous industry on 
behalf of the many public causes he 
espoused there can be no shadow of ques- 
tion. Even his political tergiversations are 
explained and defended by himeelf with 
the complacent casuistry of a mind whose 
most consummate faculty was that of 
making fiction lock like fact. On this head, 
however, he receives no mercy from the 
present writer, who, with reference to his 
notorious connexion with Jist’s Journal, 
pictures him as having fallen, “like that 
other Son of the Morning, deep down into 
Hades, where he became the father of lies 
and betrayer of mankind, before he could 
have been capable of such an infamous 
mission.” Perhaps a little of this virtuous in- 
dignation against an unfortunate struggler, 
whose duplicity was at least more innately 
ingenuous than that of his superiors, might 
have been spared for the Townshends and 
the Sunderlands who retained Defoe as their 
tool in the prosecution of the “ infamous 
mission”; especially when we remember 
that in these same pages the pertidy of a 
Marlborough finds something like condona- 
tion, on the ground that he was no worse 
than others. But, of course, one must bear 
in mind that, from the novelist’s point of 
view, between Marlborough and Defoe there 
is doubtless the gulf which separates the 
hero from the valet. Apart from Defoe’s 
demerits as a politician, however, the genius 
which produced Robdinson Crusoe and the 
Journal of the Plague receives fitting homage. 

Of all Mrs. Oliphant’s characters her 
— favourite is evidently Addison, and 

er sketch of the creator of Sir Roger de 
Coverley is is an example of felicitous 
appreciation. She says: 


** Addison is the very embodiment of that 
delightful gift of humour on which we pride 
ourselves so much as a specially English 
quality; his soft langh touches all the chords 
of sympathy and loving comprehension with a 
tender ridicule in which the covert praise is 
conveyed with double effect. 


That his style is 


the perfection in its way of English style is 
less dear and delightful to us than that what 
it expresses is the perfection of feeling. His 
art is the antipodes of that satirical art 
which views human excellence only as a 
delusion to be assailed on all hands, at the 
best insinuating motives which diminish or 
destroy it. Addison, on the other hand, allows 
imperfections which his interpretation turns 
into something more sweet than virtue, and 
throws a delightful gleam of love and laughter 
upon the eccentricities and characteristic follies 
of individual nature.” 


Though, unfortunately, Steele finds no 
distinct place of his own in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
gallery, we necessarily get some glimpses of 
him in his connexion with Addison and the 
Tatler. She rightly disputes the truth of 
Macaulay’s assertion that ‘‘ almost every- 
thing good in the Zutler” came from the 
latter, and justly thinks that in this con- 
cernment ‘it would be a mistake for the 
critic to risk his reputation on the superiority 
of Addison.”” When, however, she goes on 
to assert that ‘‘no question could be more 
difficult to settle” than the comparative 
merits of their respective contributions to 
that periodical, she leaves out of account 
the loyal and convincing services rendered 
in this regard to the memory of Steele by 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s monograph in the 
“English Worthies” series. We have 
some interesting passages on the Spectator 
as the truest history of its time, as well as 
some sensible comments on the alleged 
unhappiness of Addison’s marriage to the 
Countess of Warwick, and a spirited defence 
of the former in relation to his quarrel with 
that ‘‘ waspish little poet,’’ Alexander Pope, 
in the matter of Tickell’s translation of 
Homer. Altogether, notwithstanding its 
occasional defects of judgment and style, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book forms very pleasant 
reading. 
Hrram Tatrersaci 








The Woman who Did. By Grant Allen. 
(John Lane.) 


Wuatrver may be said against Mr. Grant 
Allen’s last novel—and many people will 
find it irritating and aggressive—it has the 
merit of being courageously honest. One 
other distinguished virtue it possesses, de- 
spite the series into which it is pitchforked 
and the subject with which it deals: there 
is not a sensual thought or suggestion 
throughout the whole volume. However 
the reader may protest against Mr. Grant 
Allen’s views and sympathies, these quali- 
ties go far to soften anger. It is possible, 
even probable, that the average person, for 
the most part a sensible individual, will be 
anxious to pick a quarrel with the author ; 
but he cannot despise or insult his antag- 
onist. Such, at least, is my own feeling ; 
for though I dislike and disbelieve in his 
gospel, I thoroughly respect Mr. Grant 
Allen for having stated it so honourably 
and so bravely. 

It is never easy to be just to Mr. Grant 
Allen: he is so eager to offend our most 
sacred prejudices. The man who per- 
petually treads on one’s favourite corns, 
whatever virtues he may radiate, should not 
complain if he is sometimes treated as a 
nuisance; and the author of Zhe Woman 
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who Did has looked for our weak places so 
assiduously, and probed them with such 
malicious energy, that we cannot but regard 
him with a eertain uncomfortable suspicion. 
The situation is rendered all the more ridi- 
culous because Mr. Grant Allen’s own posi- 
tion is by no means invulnerable. In Zhe 
Woman who Did he at last throws down the 
gauntlet, declares it is the only book he has 
ever written to please himself, and bids 
those attack him who have the stomach for 
so doughty a combat. The reviewer’s posi- 
tion must needs be an unenviable one. He 
owes thanks for pleasant hours spent over 
Mr. Grant Allen’s pages ; he hopes to cheat 
many a lagging moment yet in the study of 
books still to be written by him; meanwhile, 
he cannot approve his authorised master- 
piece. 

To begin with, so much of it is like cer- 
tain indecorous passages in those works Mr. 
Grant Allen has written to please other 
people. Opening the book at random, one 
alights upon such rubbish as “‘ Patriotism is 
one of these lowest vices which often mas- 
querades in false garb asa virtue,” or, ‘‘ All 
honest art is of necessity pessimistic.” The 
author has said these things before, and 
their falsity only becomes more obvious on 
repetition. Then, again, common sense is 
outraged by passages like the following : 
‘*The purest and best of men necessarily mate 
themselves before they are twenty. As a rule, 
it is the selfish, the mean, the calculating, who 
wait, as they say, ‘till they can afford to 
marry.’ The vile phrase scarcely veils hidden 
depths of depravity.” 

A sentiment that means, if it means any- 
thing, that a man should at all hazards take 
to himself a wife and beget a child, even if 
he cannot afford to find them bread. But 
Mr. Grant Allen is an idealist; and were 
there no hard facts in life his theories might 
be admirable. Unfortunately, as things 
stand, his ideas are impossible—indeed, I 
had almost said, criminal. He himself 
acknowledges the fatuity of his sentiments 
by the miserable conclusion to which, as an 
artist, he was compelled to bring his story. 
Herminia—wise, gracious, and ever irre- 
proachably clad—loves a man, gives birth 
to achild born a few weeks after the father’s 
untimely death at Perugia, and glories in 
the thought that she is endowing her 
daughter with ‘‘ the noblest heritage living 
woman ever yet gave the child of her 
bosom.” Dolores, the child in question, 
takes a different view of the matter, and 
protests: ‘“‘You have blighted my life 
for me. A good man and true was going 
to make me his wife. After this, how 
can I dare to palm myself off upon him?” 
Herminia, anxious to avert a catastrophe, 
swallows poison, leaving Dolores free to 
marry the man she loves. Such, in bald 
outline, is the story; nor can any sensible 
person refuse a little sympathy to the 
daughter. Let it at once be confessed that 
there is no fault to be found with the 
manner in which the story is told. They 
who consider Mr. Grant Allen a fiae writer 
will like it; they who object to his style will 
abuse it fervently. It were futile to waste 
words arguing on one side or the other. 
This, at least, is certain: the tale could only 





have been written by a clever and, what is 
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more important, a sincere man. Having 
said so much, as is just concerning an 
antagonist who hits straight from the 
shoulder, I have no scruple in declaiming 
vehemently against the pose Mr. Grant 
Allen has adopted. 

It is difficult to understand how a man of 
his sagacity can ignore the weak places in 
his armour. Granted that in itself the con- 
duct of his hero and heroine is blameless, 
there is yet something more to be considered. 
When the next generation knocks at the 
door, it is not enough that the parents 
should say, ‘‘We thought it wrong to 
marry’’; for the position of the new comer 
is impregnable when he, or she, declares 
that the wedding ceremony is essential to 
his, or her, comfort. The fact is, that Mr. 
Grant Allen should take a leaf from the 
book of the Englishman whom he despises, 
praying humbly for some of that ‘ in- 
ability to carry any principle to its logical 
conclusion.” In our complicated system 
of society the best logician is the man 
who has learnt when not to be logical. 
The Herminias and Alans of real life are 
apt to become a nuisance: in the words of 
Artemus Ward, the wise and witty, ‘‘ their 
children, of which they have numerous, 
often go up on to the common and see the 
fountain squirt.”” And those children, such 
is the prejudice they have to contend 
against, become either desperate dyspeptics 
or the axle of melodrama. 

' But apart altogether from my annoyance 
at the particular crusading spirit that has 
stirred Mr. Grant Allen to write Zhe WVuman 
who Did, shirking the question whether to 
write a novel with a purpose is a virtue or 
a blunder, I resent being told to admire 
his heroine. Her daughter I am sorry 
for, because I understand her unfortu- 
nate situation. Any man, indeed, with a 
spark of chivalrous sentiment within him, 
would feel sorry for a charming young 
woman driven to face a conventional world 
under such embarrassing conditions. But 
the mother, whom Mr. Grant Allen bids us 
admire, is ludicrously impossible. She is 
represented as being immensely clever ; but 
had she been even intelligent she would 
have plumbed the future more exactly. 
Moreover, she would have known that there 
are some doctrines that it is wise to preach 
but foolish to act upon, until the congrega- 
tion of the faithful were sufficiently large to 
ward off absolute failure; because failure 
alwaysdestroysachievement; subterfuge and 
procrastination are impediments that only 
delay it indefinitely. Again, it is difficult 
to believe in a woman’s enthusiasm for her 
own sex, to say nothing of spoiling our 
faith in its common sense, when she despises 
bullet-proof armour. A woman who sneers 
at marriage, ignores its strategical value, 
and proves herself a hopeless tactician. She 
should remember that there is no such 
inevitable conqueror of sympathy as incom- 
petence. A novelist, even so clever a one 
as Mr. Grant Allen, can hardly be expected 
to understand the logical stupidity of the 
law. Yet, when a man asks for encourage- 
ment in his endeavours, it is surely fair to 
remind him of prosaic fact. A married 
woman at the present time in England is 


freer than any other person, male or female, ; 





has ever been since English history began. 
The statutes are bullets that will pierce 
even Mr. Grant Allen’s indomitable shield. 
Therefore to some of us, I take it, his 
story, apart from its literary merit, must 
seem unnecessary and just a little ridi- 
culous. Herminia, though often charming 
and always conscientious, was not seldom an 
annoying prig, nor will her example do 
much to animate the wavering faith of the 
majority. Quite crudely, perhaps brutally, 
I make bold to say that her life was a 
failure, because her creed was impossible. 
I take pleasure in summing up the whole 
matter with the final words of Casimir de la 
Vigne’s glorious ballad : 
** On disait, pauvre Constance ! 
Et on dansait jusqu’au jour 
Chez l’ambassadeur de France.’’ 

But, may be, I am very old-fashioned, and 
Mr. Grant Allen is right. At any rate, 
there is no doubt that his story was worth 
telling, and that it is swiftly told. He must 
forgive me if I share the amazement of 
Shakspere’s Katharine, in wondering that 
women are so simple as 
** To offer war where they should kneel for peace ; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey.” 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 





Charles Bradlaugh: a Record of his Life 
and Work. By his Daughter, Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner. With an Account of 
his Parliamentary Struggle, Politics, and 
Teaching, by John M. Robertson. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


For the purposes of a biography, this work 
would have been better if it had been con- 
densed. Mrs. Bonner admits in her preface 
that it ‘“‘ goes more into detail and is more 
controversial than is usual or generally 


desirable with biographies.” ‘he thinks 
this was necessary, because her father was ‘‘a 
much-misrepresented and much-maligned 
man’; and she adds, “in dealing with 
strictures on Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct or 
Opinion, it is not sufficient to say that they 
are without justification. One must show 
how and where the error lies.” There are, 
however, more ways than one of answering 
error. It is not always necessary to restate 
«nd refute calumnies in detail. The ex- 
pediency of such a method is, at best, 
doubtful. ‘‘ False ideas,” said Newman, 
‘may be refuted, indeed, by argument, but 
by true ideas alone are they expelled.” 
The value of affirmative statements is not 
sufficiently understood, while controversy 
and argument are greatly overvalued. 
Newman himself relied chiefly on the 
affirmative method when he wrote the book 
which contains the passage I have quoted. 
‘‘T must,” he said, ‘‘ show what I am, that 
it may be seen what I am not.” His 
success was complete. A library full of 
controversial works could not have set the 
matter right between him and Charles 
Kingsley as it was set right by that one 
book. If Mrs. Bonner, instead of tracing 
the various misrepresentations in laborious 
detail and offering elaborate explanations, 
had written briefly, in her clear, skilful, and 
straightforward way, the true story of her 
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father’s life, not turning aside to expose 
falsehoods, however malicious, but giving 
the facts in their due order and relation, it 
would have become manifest that the man 
thus revealed not only was not guilty, but 
could not have been guilty of most of the 
evil and foolish things alleged agaiast him. 
If she had simply stated what he was, it 
would have been seen what he was not. 

Of the misrepresentations themselves, too 
much always has been made. Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s sensitiveness about his reputation 
was excessive. He was, of course, too well 
ages ee ever to try to save his reputation 

y falsehood in word or deed. But, while 
maintaining his integrity, he was not quite 
self-centred enough to let a false report pass 
unheeded. ‘Thereby he gave his foes a 
means of vexing him which they wero not 
slow to use, and himself infinite trouble to 
no useful end. As a rule, misstatements 
are best left unanswered. It is sometimes 
possible to live them down—never to 
talk them down. They are affected by 
contradiction in much the same way 
that trees are affected by pruning. It 
was a distinguishing strong point in the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield’s character that 
he ignored all the stories told about him. 
As a consequence, the storymongers 
meddled with him comparatively little, 
much less, for example, than they did with 
Mr. Gladstone, who, as everybody knows, 
systematically and eagerly adopted the con- 
trary course. It is not worth while to fling 
shafts of malice if the victim does not even 
wince; and it is safe to say that, if Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been less obviously sensitive, 
slanders against him would have been fewer. 
For his biographer to be sensitive for him 
is equally unavailing. To believe that the 
purveyors of the evil stories will read the 
contradiction, or reading it will accept it, 
or accepting it in their hearts will amend 
their ways, demands a degreo of faith in 
the virtue of such people which I, for one, 
do not possess. 

How weak some of these stories were 
may be shown by an example. It was said 
at one time that Mr. Bradlaugh’s mis- 
conduct had caused his mother to die of a 
broken heart; but his mother was alive at 
the time. Later, she was reported to be 
ending her days in the workhouse, owing 
to his unfilial neglect; but then she was 
dead. VPerhaps the most troublesome story 
of all was the famous one about the watch, 
a story which, as it seems to me, aroused a 
quite excessive amount of indignation. 
Actually, Mr. Bradlaugh never did stand 
on a public platform and, holding a watch 
in his hand, invite God to prove his exist- 
ence by striking him dead within five 
minutes. But, supposing he had done such 
a thing, what then? I+ would have been 
nothing worse than a breach of good 
manners for the sake of a striking dramatic 
effect; and, although Mr. Bradlaugh was 
naturally and usualy courteous, he was not 
incapable of lapses. He was not always 
courteous to opponents on public platforms, 
and the language of his writings is not 
always unobjectionable. Would the be- 
haviour attributed to him in the watch 
story have been a greater offence against 
good manners than such cheap wit as this, 
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which, with much more of the same kind, | I regret I cannot speak so cordially of 


appears in his New Life of David. 
‘* The spirit of the Lord came upon him from 
that day forward. If a man takes to spirite 
his life will probably be one of vice, misery, 
and misfortune, and if spirits take to him, the 
result in the end is nearly the same.” 

This kind of ridicule with the pen is not 
even impressive, as the alleged ridicule with 
the watch would have been. 

For my part, however, I lay little stress, 
one way or the other, on these matters, my 
complaint being that, by Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself and by his biographer and other 
champions, these molehills have been 
treated as mountains. The substantial 
value of the man, which alone is worth 
serious attention, is not affected by 
them. Lapses notwithstanding, he had a 
refined sense of the fitness of things, and 
was usually considerate of the feelings of 
others. It is easy to believe all that Mrs. 
Bonner tells us of his excellence in private 
life, as husband, father, and friend, and of 
the unbounded affection he inspired. Mr. 
Robertson mentions that he 
**had a chivalrous loathing of the tactic which 
stabbed a doctrine in the back instead of 
meeting it in the face; and, for his own part, 
he never used the means he might to assail 
religion through the scandals of its daily record. 
. . » He never would collect in his journal the 
frequent stories of clerical misconduct which 
appear in the ordinary press’ (vol. ii., p. 154), 
—and, it might be added, are a too striking 
feature in the baser sort of anti-Christian 
journals. Herein he showed his superiority 
to many of his opponents—some of them 
clergymen—who eagerly published scan- 
dalous stories about Secularists, without so 
much as verifying them. Mr. Bradlaugh 
might have said with Browning, ‘‘I was 
ever a fighter”; and it was when his fighting 
instinct was aroused that he could bo cruel. 
Then, it must be admitted, the sledge- 
hammer was not considered to be toc for- 
midable an instrument to crush a fly. He 
could be overcome, however, by an appeal 
to his pity, or even by judicious blandish- 
ments. Ilis large-hearteduess did in a groat 
measure determine his career. It was what 
he regarded as the cruelty of the Christian 
creed, quite as much as any inconsistency, 
which first revolted him. Pity for the 
down-trodden, united with a strong sense 
of justice, guided his political action. He 
was, to the full—in a pre-eminently practical 
and self-devoted way—‘ one who loves his 
fellow-men.” 

Apart from the excess of detail, Mrs. 
Bonner’s portion of the biography deserves 
nothing but praise. Candour and breadth 
of view characterise it throughout. Here is 
none of that paltering with truth to which 
timid writers, to cover their infidelity, have 
vainly endeavoured togiveanethical sanction. 
Mrs. Bonner conceals nothing essential to a 
full insight into Mr. Bradlaugh’s character 
and career; and she has the judgment and 
skill to arrange her facts in due proportion. 
Tho resuit is that, so far from “ violating ” 
any “sauctities of private life,” or other- 
wise doing wrong to anybody, she has 
cleared up various points around which 
the Bowidlerising method would, infallibly, 
have created some painful mystery. 


Mr. Robertson’s section of the book. It 
| contains some useful modern parliamentary 
‘history and suggestive and_ scholarly 
‘criticism; but Mr. Robertson is a self- 


| confident and dogmatic gentleman, who mars 


|his work by his peevish tone and his too 
free use of opprobrious epithets. Here, 
| for instance, is a choice collection of his 
| phrases, gathered from a single paragraph: 
“Frenzy of malevolence,” ‘ bigots,” 
‘furiously aspersed,” ‘storm of malice,” 
‘‘denunciations often vile and grossly 
libellous,” ‘‘foulness of their abuse,” 
‘ferocity of their enmity.” It cannot 


a superabundance of that charity, recog- 
nised in the Christian Scriptures, which 
‘“‘thinketh no evil.” That he is not a 
Christian, but an Atheist, he keeps con- 
tinually in view of the reader, just as 
though there were some greater merit in 
being an Atheist than in being a Seventh 
Day Baptist or a Sandemanian. That he is 
a freethinker he also believes; but fres 
thought and dogmatism cannot co-exist. 
He is of the type of the aged Scotch woman 
who believed nobody was orthodox but 
herself and the minister, and she had her 
doubts about the minister. Mr. Robertson 
seems to believe nobody has correct views 
on religion and politics but himself and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and he has his doubts (see 
p. 189) about Mr. Bradlaugh. His literary 
style, too, is not unexceptionable. His use 
of the vulgar slang phrase “on end” is 
repeated, and sometimes curious. When he 
telis us Mr. Bradlaugh “had to stand for 
several minutes on end,” we cannot but 
wonder in what other position he could have 
stood. 
Wares Lewis. 








The Diversions of a Prime Minister. By Basil 
Thomson. (Blackwoods.) 


Tonaa, one of the Society Islands’ group, 
was the scene of Mr. Thomson’s diversions. 
This island maintains a quasi-independence, 
aud has a king of its own, although con- 
trolled by the High Commissioner, Tho 
late King George Tubou II. succeeded in 
1845, when his people were in the white- 
heat of conversion to Christianity, and ready 
to accept European institutions in place 
of their own. The original missionaries 
were single-minded men, more occupied 
with spiritual than with temporal matters. 
Presently there arose one of a very different 
character, who gainsd an extraordinary 
influence over the king, controlled the law 
courts, regulated and audited the finances 
as suited his ownconvenience, founded a new 
state church, persecuted all who refused to 
join it, and, in fact, became a petty despot. 
This was “the Honourable and Reverend 
Shirley Waldemar Baker, First Minister of 
the King and the State Church.” This man 
is described as able and unscrupulous, but 
‘“‘without the tact or temper to con- 
trol the disaffection he created.” At 
last he brought affairs to such a pass that 
Sir John Thurston, the High Commissioner, 
was constrained to interfere, to depose 








Baker from his office, and remove him 


fairly be charged against him that he has 
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from Tonga. Thon camo the question who 
was to succeed him. 


‘For the last few years the plan of govern- 
inent in Tonga had been becoming more and 
more complicated, and it was out of the question 
for any native to take up the reins of power 
without very considerable modification. All 
public records had been kept (when they had 
been kept at all) in the English language, with 
which no Tongan is acquainted. The code of 
law was most cumbrous and ambiguous, a con- 
siderable portion of it had been published in 
the ‘Gazette,’ in English, and had never 
been translated for the benefit of the people 
who were to obey it. It had been Mr. 
Baker’s policy to complicate the administrative 
machinery, so as to imbue his colleagues with 
conviction that the simplest matter was beyond 
their power without his help; and he thus 
gradually acquired control, not only of the law- 
courts, but also of the treasury.” 


Under these circumstances Sir J. Thurston 

appointed Mr. Thomson assistant minister 

and general adviser of the new government, 

to replace that which fell with Baker. It 

was only when Baker was got rid of that 

the full amount of his misgovernment was 

seen; then it appeared that the treasury 

was bankrupt, and every department of the 

little state was ontirely disorganised. Mr. 

Thomson set to work with a will to restore 

order, and his account of what he did and 
the difficulties he surmounted is lively and 
amusing. He kept on the best terms with 

his colleagues, to whom he dedicates the, 
present volume, with an expression of his 
sense of their tact and unselfish devotion to 
duty. The greatest difficulty was how to 
replenish the empty treasury. The mania 

of stamp collecting offered an expedient. 


‘Before all things I was resolved not to 
negotiate a loan, and so exchange one set of 
liabilities for another, besides setting my col- 
leagues a dangerous example which they were 
sure to follow in future times of financial 
embarrassment. It was better to make our 
creditors wait, and silence them by doling out 
instalments from time to time. I must now 
make a disgraceful confession. Among the 
letters in the postmaster’s office were a number 
from firms in England and Amer'ca which deal 
in postage stamps, some of which had enclosed 
considerable sums of money. The Treasury was 
in dire straits, and a sum of £200 well worth 
a sacrifice of self-respect. We determined to 
change our stamps. The change could be 
effected for £40, and the sale of our old stamps, 
thus enhanced in value, would bring us in £200 
or more. I have since heard that the govern- 
ment of Costa Rica descended to the same dis- 
reputable expedient; but I believe I may fairly 
take to myself the discredit of being the first 
to devise the echeme.” 


Mr. Thomson, in his lively way, gives 
a diverting account of Tongan politics ; 
but there is a melancholy side to the 
subject. Have not these poor people 
changed for the worse in adopting the 
external forms of English government? 
Their old forms of rule, which were 
adapted to their wants, are gone, and what 
has replaced them? A system of mas- 
querading in European garb, utterly 
unsuited to any of their habits, whose 
substance is unintelligible to them, and 
which places them at the mercy of any un- 
scrupulous adventurer, except so far as they 
are protected by the superior power of the 
Chief Commissioner. Is there any evidence 
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to show that they are the better for the 
sectarian forms of Christianity introduced 
by the missionaries of various bodies? The 
Prime Minister is fair and candid in his 
account of the missionaries. He finds that 
the Wesleyans are more popular than the 
Roman Catholics. An intelligent Wesleyan 
in Fiji told him the reason why. 


‘*Among the Catholics there is no forctoro 
(promotion). In our church we may hold 
family prayers twice a day, and one may be 
a local preacher without even entering the 
ministry. If that is not enough, one may enter 
the ministry, and at last be ordained like the 
white clergy, and may preach continually, 
waxing hot in the discourse. The Papists 
have none of these pleasures. They may only 
listen to priests without ever being allowed to 
preach.” 
The illustrations, of which there are many, 
are well designed and executed. 
Wma. Wickuam. 








Giornale Dantesco. Diretto da G. L. Pas- 
serini. AnnolI. (Olschki: Venezia.) 


Tats handsome volume of more than 600 
pages represents the first twelve numbers 
of the Giornale Dantesco, which aims at 
forming a complete record of the most 
recent work of scholars in different countries 
on subjects connected with Dante, even 
down to magazine articles, reviews, and 
correspondence. Of each of these it gives 
a brief description and estimate. It con- 
tains, besides, studies or monographs by 
leading Dante scholars, mostly in Italy, 
since the language is Italian through- 
out. The well-known names of Scartazzini, 
D’Ancona, del Lungo, Barbi, Agnelli, Lubin, 
and many others which appear among the 
contributors are a sufficient guarantee of 
their value and importance. Above all, 
the volume has very copious and claborate 
indices, on a scale of completeness rarely 
attempted. Of these there are no less than 
eight, and they enormously increase the 
value and usefulness of the work. 

The first number contains a sort of mani- 
festo setting forth the constitution, objects, 
and work of the Societi Dantesca d'Italia, 
which was founded, we believe, a little 
more than a year ago. Its chief design 
(among many others) is to publish a com- 
plete, and so far as may be final, critical 
edition of all the works of Dante. The 
minor works have been assigned to various 
well-known scholars. Some of these are 
already annouuced (with a promptitude 
which arouses some suspicion as to their 
“ finality”) as being ready or nearly 
ready for publication. In the case of the 
Divina Commedia a vast plan has been 
sketched out for the collation of about 400 
selected passages in as many MSS. as pos- 
sible. As nearly 600 MSS. are known to exist, 
the mass of results to be dealt with will be 
enormous. These are to be sent (like the 
observations of a transit of Venus, or of a 
total eclipse made at several stations) to a 
central committee, which is to sift and dis- 
cuss and tabulate them, so as to establish 
families or types of text (if possible), and 
then select the MSS. of highest authority 
to serve as the foundation of the great 


but no scheme for working it out on s0 
complete a scale has been set on foot before. 
It may turn out that its practical results 
are not commensurate with the completeness 
of the plan on paper. 

We welcome some very important state- 
ments, made apparently with “ official” 
authority, as to the present position of some 
points long controverted. These are laid 
down as starting-points in the treatment by 
this society of certain questions in the wide 
field before them. It is interesting and 
instructive to note them, 


‘*The historical reality of Beatrice, now ad- 
mitted almost generally: the date of the Vita 
Nuova, now determined to belong to the first 
years of the last decade of the thirteenth 
century : the supposition that some part of the 
Convito was written before Dante’s exile, now 
shown to be without foundation: the com- 
position of the De Monarchia, now generally 
held to be later than that of the other minor 
works,” 


The first, and indeed the first two, of these 
admissions are especially welcome. We aro 
glad of this evidence that the flood-tide of 
indiscriminate scepticism which has lately 
overwhelmed Dante and all his works is 
beginning to subside, and that ‘dry land” 
is again beginning to appear in places. 

If the high standard attained in this first 
year’s issue of the Giornale Dantesco can be 
maintained, it will be a work of very great 
value and interest to all students of the 
poet. KE. Moore, 











NEW NOVELS. 


In the Year of Jubilee. In 3 vols. By 
George Gissing. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
‘‘Krynotes” Sertes.—Discords. By George 
Egerton. (John Lane.) 


Doreen. By Edna Lyall. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angels. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Cornish Diamonds, In 2 vols. 
Godfrey. (Bentley.) 

A Black Squire. By Mrs, Alfred Hunt. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A Ruined Life. By Emily St. Claire. 
(Digby, Long & Oo.) 
The Maid of Havodwen. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
The Rubies of St. Lo. 
Yonge. (Macmillans.) 
Unwoven Threads. By M. G. Sturge. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

One of Life’s Slaves. By Jonas Lie. Trans- 
lated by Jessie Muir. (Hodder Bros.) 


Wirn eleven books to notice, I cannot do 
better than adopt Baudelaire’s preamble to 
one of his essays: ‘‘ Je serai bref, car 
j’aspire a des conclusions immédiates.” 

To begin with, then, let me say that all 
lovers of fiction may safely seek the first 
four books on the above list; that many of 
them are sure of entertainment, in Miss 


(Longmans. ) 
By Bret Harte. 


By Elizabeth 


By John Ferrars. 


By Charlotte M. 


Long & Oo.; and that in Jonas Lie’s 
moving book wa have a page of literature. 


Mr. George Gissing has at last come into 
his inheritance. A section of the public, 
and several critics, have from the first 
acknowledged his remarkable qualities : 
now it is a common-place to say that 
he is one of our most notable novelists. 
To this day, his strong and significant, 
if crude and ill-ordered, romance of ‘the 
unclassed” has never been adequately 
recognised. Demos and New Grub Street 
paved the way for the rank he now holds as 
the first of our realists, in the commonly 
restricted sense of that word. He worked 
slowly and carefully, and with conscientious 
scruple for adequacy of realisable motive : 
with a sense of dignity always, and almost 
with too pronounced a consciousness of 
his “ mission.” Much inferior men usurped 
his place; the gutter, with its ill odours, 
obtruded, where he had been content with 
the squalid quarter, the dingy street, the 
threadbare vicissitudes of poverty. Then, 
too, the strong wave of reaction in favour 
of more romantic and episodical tales stood 
in the way of the success of one so 
habitually given to fhe contemplation of 
the shady side of life, an acknowledged 
pessimist. Now the public appears ready 
to receive in the same library parcel 
Rudyard Kipling’s jungle epic and 
Arthur Mborrison’s Jean Slreets, Mr. 
Crockett’s Raiders and Mr. George Moore’s 
Esther Waters, Mr. Weyman’s Gentleman of 
France, and Mr. George Gissing’s latest 
study in drab. Those who like Jn the Year 
of Jubilee may not improbably rank it as Mr. 
Gissing’s ablest production ; those who do 
not relish entertainment so little exhilarating, 
should at least read a book as true to life as 
Pére Goriot or Cousin Pons, more valuable 
as a human document than the whole De 
Goncourt series combined, and, in a word, 
much more realistic than anything by that 
arch-romanticist, M. Emile Z>la. 


There are degrees in sordidness, of course. 
Many readers will think the opening chap- 
ters of Jn the Year of Jubilee sordid enough. 
But the George Egertons go relentlessly 
forward where the Gissings fear to tread. 
There are one or two stories in Discords 
where this grimy element is 80 overpower- 
ing that (male) human nature revolts. 
There is here the sordidness of subject- 
matter, and the sordidness of treatment: 
you pay your 3s. 6d, net, and you can take 
your choice. It is impossible not to note 
the power in Discords; the art, also. But 
the power is ill-regulated and occasional, 
the art furtive and uncertain. The book is 
as a whole unsatisfying and unconvincing. 
Between a “Discord” and a ‘‘ Keynote” 
there is not much to choose, save that one 
is ‘‘more so” thanthe other. George Eger- 
ton’s new book, however, is one that must be 
read : it is idiosyncratic of its period. Both 
her volumes strike me as preludes; and 
it is interesting to speculate as to what her 
work will be when, after an equally sus- 





Godfrey’s and Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s stories ; 
that Miss Yonge’s and Miss Sturge’s tales 
are capital pocket volumes for a journey ; | 
that silence is best concerning the two 





critical edition. The idea is not a new one, 


‘“‘romances” published by Messrs. Digby, 





tained effort, she can lay down the pen and 
say, truly, ZZoe opus, hic labor est. Mean- 
while, it must be admitted that she moves 
more gracefully and convincingly in the 
episode than in the rounded and complete 
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story; and that the longest, and inherently 
by far the most pleasing, tale in Discords, 
‘The Regeneration of Two,” is the most 
ill-ordered in sequence, and the most un- 
balanced in its arrangement of effects. 
‘*Gone Under ” and “ Virgin Soil” are, per- 
haps, the best things George Egerton has 
done in either of her two volumes, in point 
of masterly control and actualisation ; while, 
unquestionably, the initial story, entitled 
‘‘A Psychological Moment,” sinks to the 
zero of inefliciency. 


Of Doreen no more need be said than that 
it is in every way worthy of the author of 
Donovan, We Two, and In the Golden Days. 
Indeed, it should at once rank among the 
ablest four of the romances by Edna Lyall. 
Doreen will be taken as a welcome antidote 
by many who have had the megrims from 
Discords. 


Tho same excellent service is ready to 
hand in Mr. Bret Harte’s new book : a series 
of seven short stories in his familiar and ever- 
happy manner. On the whole, “‘ Chu-Chu” 
seems to me the freshest and best, though one 
cannot but resent the unseemly convent 
fate of the beautiful Consuelo. All are 
good, however; and the first story in 
particular is as tragically pathetic as the 
most exigent Bret Hartian could desire. 

A Black Squire is superior to Cornish 
Diamonds mainly because it is much more 
concentrated and less accidental in the 
evolution of its plot. Miss Godfrey’s 
Jenifer Lyon, however, is in svery way a 
more attractive heroine than Mrs. Hunt’s 
Gulielma Thorpe. Both stories are written 
in workmanlike fashion, but neither strikes 
a note sufficiently distinctive to warrant 
expectations of more than a very transient 
vogue. 


A Ruined Life and The Maid of Havodwen 
are equally unreal and improbable. Mr. 
Ferrar’s story, however, is more ingenious 
and less banale. With neither need any one 
linger: a harsh saying, it may be, but one 
called for from a critic who would be 
scrupulous as well as kind. 


It is pleasanter to turn to Miss Yonge’s 
Rubies of St. Lo, the latest addition to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s charmingly got-up 
pocket series, very ‘‘small beer” though it 
be. It is at least well written. 


There is less of the craft of experience, 
but more of freshness and originality, in 
Miss M. G. Sturge’s Unwoven Threads. These 
consist of seven short episodes, or rather 
indeterminate fragments of human experi- 
ence, which want only a little more of the 
actualising touch to render them very read- 
able indeed. The best of them is that called 
‘The End is not Yet,” though the most 
memorable piece in the volume is the 
fantasy at the close, ‘‘ Pine Woods.” 


Jonas Lie has been called the Dostoievsky 
of Scandinavia; but, as a matter of fact, 
this Livss/aven of his (sympathetically trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Miss Jessie 
Muir) is much more like the work of an 
English novelist—Margaret I. Woods’s 4 
Village Tragedy. One of Life's Slaves is the 
relation of one of those piteous unavailing 
tragedies which are so hopelessly true. 


written with great control, and an art quite 
unmistakable. But, I fancy, most readers 
of Jonas Lie will agree with the Norwegian 
critics who declare that the now famous 
author of Zhe Visionary is at his best, not as 
the Dostoievsky, but as the literary Josef 
Israels of the Scandinavian seaboard. Jonas 
Lie lacks the sunny breadth, the sparkling 
animation of Bjérnson, and his range is 
narrower than that of Ibsen; but of the 
three great Norwegians of to-day he is, to 
risk a maligned word, the most intense. 
WitiiaM Snare. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Pipings. By John Arthur Coupland. (John 
Ferries.) There are many points of inter- 
est and several of charm in the poetical 
work of Mr. Coupland; but of all its good 
qualities perhaps none is so taking as that 
which proves in the writer a spirit of wise 
content with his district and duties in life. 
Not a few authors appear to regard verse as a 
vehicle for the expression of their own in- 
vertebrate moods, or for the publication of their 
indiscretions, thinking thet an amour is sancti- 
fied as soon as it is related in stanzas. Not so 
Mr. Coupland. Desirous of welcoming spring 
in the open spaces where the bees, but lately 
released from the frozen hives, grow daily 
more active among the blossoms, it happens 
that events have established him among bricks 
and mortar. Shall this disappointment be the 
foundation for a lasting attack of the 
grumbles? Certainly not: it is only an oppor- 
tunity for playing the man; and that the 
author of Pipings believes in the fine activities 
is made very plain by these four verses, which 
have for title ‘‘ The Drone”: 
** Let me not, like a useless weed, 
In rankness flourish still, 
But may I both in word and deed 
A true man’s part fulfil. 
** To work, to strive, to have an aim, 
No matter what it be, 
If conscience free my soul from blame 
It must advantage me. 
** For death it is—a death-in-life— 
For any mau to stand 
Apart, and view his fellow’s strife, 
And not to bear a hand. 
‘* The stagnant pool so foul to see, 
The tree that rots at core, 
Are fitting types of such as he 
That rusteth evermore.”’ 
From the fact that Mr. Coupland’s attitude 
is courageous it may not follow that his 
themes are clean; but, at least, there is more 
reason to expect purity in expression from a 
man possessed by @ spirit of calm pluck than 
from him whose moral stamina is insufficient 
for the endurance of even the smallest prickings 
of mischance. The contents of this little book 
justify such an expectation. The result is an 
air of necessity. Every poem strikes us as 
having been felt before written. A gift for 
conciseness of phrasing, a habit of moralising 
without becoming tiresome, irresistibly reminds 
us of that heathen wine-bibber and wiseacre, 
Horace. ‘Time Well Spent”? might almost be 
a translation from the immortal ‘‘ Odes,” 
‘*That man’s the envy of his kind 
Who husbands all his powers for good, 
And still some honest work doth find, 
Nor wastes the time iu idle mood. 
Who hath an aim, a purpose clear, 
From which he never turns aside, 
But tries to compass year by year, 
With Truth before him as a guide. 
Who, when he takes a thing in hand 
Doth never leave it half undone, 
But, in completing what he planned 
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Who is a miser of his time, 

Well knowing Time hath wings and flies, 
And almost counts it for acrime 

If any minute fallow lies. 
Oh, Heaven! as the yearsroll by, 

How few there are can truly say, 
That out of Time’s rich treasury 

They have not thrown a grain away.’’ 
Pipings is a volume which contains some 
poems that are perfect both in sentiment and 
workmanship. 


The Pink Book. By J. W. H. Crosland. 
(Brighton: Guy.) Mr. Crosland’s title-page 
bears a short criticism of his verses from his 
own pen. This brief review consists of three 
adjectives, two of which we are not prepared 
to dispute. The third is, we are sure, the 
unjust result of too much modesty, for The 
Pink Book does not contain any poems that 
are actually bad. Some are, it is true, 
indifferent; some are good. Mr. Crosland is 
content with this last positive, but we are not 
alittle tempted to change it into a superlative. 
A great many of the pieces in this book, 
although we should be the last to deny that 
they are the work of a man who has gifts 
in excess of the average versifier, do not 
call for special comment ; but there are four or 
five poems distinguished by qualities that are 
uncommon enough to attract immediate atten- 
tion. While rejoicing in the presence among 
us of singers who affect fairies, buttercups, 
and pipeclay, we cannot help deploring the 
absence of a satirist : for if ever a period since 
Butler’s demanded a new Butler, surely it is 
the present. Now, we believe that Mr. Cros- 
land is partially fitted for the task of showing 
us our noble selves stripped of our presump- 
tions; and patient adjustment of his powers to 
the task might end in his full success. He has 
also a gift for characterisation : 
‘* COMPENSATION, 
** Tf Helen love me, she does so 
After the cautious modern fashion, 
And usages like linkboys go 
To light the progress of her passion. 
** Say mine estate should dwindle: say 
The breath of scandal fogged mine honour, 
Helen would werp her love away, 
And bid me think no more upon her. 
‘* Say I fell ill, or lame, or blind, 
The counsel of her friends would move her, 
Regretfully, to prove unkind, 
And seek a less unfortunate lover. 


** But these things happen not, that is 
Not in such sort as frightens Helen, 
Whereas her dear small prudencies 
Make me a fenced demesne to dwell in.” 


Does not this Helen, unfitted for ruining even 
a private Troy, live plainly before the eyes of 
the reader ? 


Poems of Life and Death. By Marcus §S. 8. 
Rickards. (Bell.) Not so very long ago it was 
our duty to consider another book of poems by 
Mr. Rickards; and, on the whole, the remarks 
which we made then would serve as a 
criticism for the volume now before us. Here, 
again, we have the same strange union of 
strength with weakness, the unsupported frag- 
ments of great beauty, the big effect just 
missed by a hair’s breadth. Once more there 
is forced upon us the fact that in Mr. Rickards 
we have one of the best of the lesser poets. 
Indeed, in the matter of constant poetic 
feeling he is certainly superior to several of the 
tuneful gentlemen who enjoy a repute which 
might be divided at least ten times by his. On 
the other hand, they are better craftsmen than 
Mr. Rickards, who makes more errors of judg- 
ment than can be passed over in silence. He 
lacks ease; he puts too much faith in the 
multitude of rhymes ; and, to our thinking, he 
does not closely examine the abundance of his 








The book is powerful and moving, and is 


Well endeth what was well begun. 


themes, so that a gradual survival of the fittest 
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may take place. If he sees a yellowhammer 
—an ode; a caged lark—an ode; a silkworm 
moth—an ode; a flock of ring-plovers—an 
ode. We admit that all these performances 
contain some felicities ; but the redeeming love- 
linesses are not numerous enough to cause our 
unthinking acceptance of the stanzas which, 
as we firmly believe, do not represent the very 
best of the author’s ability. It is our opinion 
that Mr. Rickards is doing himself something 
less than justice, what with his rapid produc- 
tion and his want of self-criticism, ‘‘ A more 
Excellent Way” shows him working well : 
** The bent eye can glisten 
To no fairer sight than the brow 
Of youth ; 
The lent ear can li ten 
To no sweeter tone than a vow 
Truth : 
What could gleam at the portals 
Of Sense more divine than the links 
Of Love? 
Yet the happy immortals 
Scan fairer, hear sweeter, methinks 
Above. 
** If the vow be unspoken, 
That room may be left for a lot 
More fair— 
And if furrows betoken 
The weight of a love unforgot, 
None share ; 
Sweeter far than the tinkling 
Of love tones, to them, are the sighs, 
Suppressed— 
Fairer far is that wrinkling 
Than the smoothest of brows whereon eyes 
Could rest. 
** Or if dear Devotion, 
At Virtue’s reminder, concede 
All hope— 
And scorn the mere notion 
Of Love, tho’ he mightily plead 
For ecope— 
Then the ears of a Legion 
Lend audience, and rapt eyes outflame 
The Sun, 
And from Honour’s high Region 
Unfaltering accents proclaim 
* Well done !’”’ 


Watchers of Twilight. By Arthur J. 
Stringer. (London, Ontario: T. H. Warren.) 
The searcher in this excellently printed, but 
loosely bound, book will not have far to seek 
before coming upon verses sure to offer him 
the properest entertainment. As far as we 
know, Mr. Stringer is a recruit in the legions 
of the versifiers who, as is well known, far 
outnumber the unemployed; but it is quite 
certain that he will not remain a private long, 
for six or seven poems in Watchers of Twilight 
are of a fine enough quality to ensure his 
rising from the ranks. It happens that the 
very best in this volume is rather too long for 
quotation, but here is a short song which has 
the double merit of giving pleasure to one’s 
sense of melody and of being direct in ex- 
pression :— 

** She seemed a wild bird caged on earth, 

Who fretted in her prison bars, 
A wild bird brought from heaven’s blue, 
Still unforgetful of her birth ; 
And while ske gazed out on the stars 
She sighed to Jook where once she flew, 
Until at last her wings broke through. 
** Now thro’ the midnight gloom I gaze, 
And should my wistful eyes once see 
A new star drift down heaven’s ways, 
I know she loxks once more on me. 
And by the astral barrier waits 
Until my angel ope the gater, 
And earth no longer cages me.’’ 
The last verse of ‘‘The Passing of April”’—a 
lament for that whimsical month—is beauti- 
fully rendered : 
** And now May comes across the hills ; 
But April, April,—thou alone 
Hast touched thy lips too tenderly 
Through smiles and tears upon mine own !”’ 





Mr. Stringer is a child of the open air who 
loves very deeply indeed ‘‘God’s intricate 
device of days and seasons,” and his poems are 
one more proof that man’s joy in Mother 
Earth is the greatest and purest source of 
poetry. Rouge and the gutter may appear to 
prevail fora moment, but in the end the grass 
and the hill must be the conquerors. By way 
of leavetaking we exhibit another virtue in 
Mr. Stringer. He calls this quatrain “The 
Anarchist ”’ : 


‘** From out her golden palace Fortune thrust 
A maddened dog, whose mouth foamed white 
with hate ; 
And loud he howled, and gnawed the courtyard 


dust, 
And ground his teeth upon the iron gate.’’ 


There is the character in a nutshell—there is a 
poetical multum in parvo ! 


Songs from the Woods of Maine. By Julia 
H. May. (G. P. Putman’s Sons.) If merit 
had the unerring knack of meeting with desert 
in the proper proportion, some books that 
come unheeded, only to go unheeded, would 
be sure of the acceptance which belongs to 
them of right. We have received complaints 
from American poets that their volumes of 
verse obtains but scant courtesy in the English 
press, and our own observations cause us to 
admit the justice of the grumble. The London 
papers find it no easy task to keep pace with 
the home-grown poetical product, so the 
temptation to resort to a policy of protection 
is sometimes too hard to be resisted. Take 
one instance. If James Whitcomb Riley had 
been an Englishman how he would have been 
lauded, puffed, dined, interviewed, photo- 
graphed, and paragraphed! The Authors’ 
Club would have made him free of its soup; 
the Vagabonds would have given him of their 
mutton. To think that a want of free trade in 
letters should keep such a delightful poet from 
enjoying a wide circulation in England! Mrs. 
May has a less claim upon our attention, but 
it is safe to say that she will not meet with 
due recognition ; and this is to be regretted, 
for she has a most winning way of preaching 
pluck for a creed. Easy of speech, bright 
with hope, glowing with a belief in the 
eventual purging of the base, she sings her 
songs of the courageous heart so sweetly 
and so quaintly that we desire to record our 
personal thanks. We might write a column 
without providing as much evidence as is 
contained in the three following verses : 


‘© A STAR CAN BE AS PERFECT AS A SUN, 


** Becauee you cannot be 
An overhanging bow, 
Whose promise all the world can see, 
Why are you grieving so? 
A dewdrop holds the seven colours too ; 
Can you not be a perfect drop of dew’ 
** Because you cannot be 
Resplendent Sirius, 
Whose shining a)l the world can see, 
Why are you grieving thus ? 
One tiny ray will reach out very far ; 
Can you not be a perfect /iti/c star ? 
** The smallest, faintest star 
That dots the Milky-Way, 
And sends one glimmer where you are 
Gives forth a faultless ray : 
Learn then this lesson, oh, discouraged one ! 
A star can be as perfect as the sun.’’ 


How kindly itis! How cleverly the reproach 
is concealed, and yet how vigorous the lesson ! 
It is a triumphant illustration of how to be 
didactic, and, despite one of the sections 
of the Decalogue, we are unable not to be un- 
envious. Mrs. May often writes better poetry, 
but in our opinion she is best employed when 
she makes a union of good cheer and good 
advice. 
NorMAN GALE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN has in the press two 
new works by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare: (1) 
a volume of biographical essays, including 
memorial sketches of Dean Stanley, Dean 
Alford, and Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and (2) 
The Gurneys of Earlham, being memoirs and 
letters of the eleven children of John and 
Catharine Gurney (1775-1875), and the story 
of their religious life under many different 
forms. This will be published in three 
volumes, uniform with ‘‘ The Story of Two 
Noble Lives,”’ and will be profusely illustrated 
with portraits in photogravure and woodcuts. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. announce for 
publication, next Tuesday, a new biography of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, written by 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, and illustrated with a por- 
trait specially taken at Cannes, on January 29 
last, for this work. This will be the first 
volume of the ‘‘Statesmen Series” by well- 
known authors. The next volume will be a 
life of Prince Bismarck, by Mr. Charles Lowe, 
to follow in about a month’s time. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish on March 9 
an original study of the character of Jesus, 
entitled As Others saw Ilim: a Retrospect 
A.D. 54. It is an attempt to explain the 
motives that led to the crucifixion from tho 
circumstances of the time at Jerusalem. Two 
new sermons by Jesus are included from 
authentic sayings not found in the Gospels. 
The story is written from the point of view of 
one of the scribes who condemned Jesus. It 
will be published simultaneously in the United 
States by Messrs. Hougkton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new novel is to be 
published on March 1 by Mr. Heinemann. It 
is entitled Zn Haste and at Leisure, and is to 
be issued in the old three-volume form. It is 
expected to be an outspoken contribution from 
the author’s well-known point of view on the 
recent development of the question of the 
‘*New Woman.” 


Mr, JAMEs Nicot Dunn, who assumes the 
editorship of Black and White within the next 
month or two, comes to the work from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. He occupied originally an 
important post on the Scvtsman, which he left 
to assist Mr. W. E. Henley with the National 
Observer. 


Messrs. BLAckwoops have in the press a 
volume entitled Sport on the Pamir Steppes, in 
Chinese Turkestan, and the ITimalayas, by Major 
C. 8S. Cumberland, with a map and numerous 
illustrations. 

Mr. B. F. SrEvens will shortly publish a 
small foolscap quarto volume, by Mr. Henry 
Harrisse, under the title of Americus Ves- 
puccius: a Critical and Documentary Review 
of two Recent English Books concerning that 
Navigator. This bibliographical and historical 
survey will show the part taken by the 
merchant princes of Augsburg and Nuremberg 
in the celebrated expedition of Francesco 
d’Almeida to India in 1505, and will demon- 
strate when, where, and by whom, in what 
language, and in what form, the alleged 
Vespuccian ‘‘ Reyse van Lissebone” of 1508 
was originally written. 

THE next volume in the ‘New Irish 
Library” will be The Story of Early Gaelic 
Literature to the Close of the Danish Period, by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


Ture Rev. C. A. Maginn has in preparation 
a memoir of his uncle, the Doctor Maginn 
of Fraser’s celebrity. Though Dr. Maginn has 
now been dead for more than half a century, 
it is hoped that many letters from him, written 
during his London period, may yet be in 
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existence. His nephew will be obliged by any 
communications, addressed to Clonfert Rectory, 
Newmarket, co. Cork. 


Mr. Epwarp Arvyotp will publish imme- 
diately a selection of Essays of Sainte-Beuve, 
chiefly bearing on English literature, trans- 
lated by Mr. A. J. Butler. 


Mrs. Paut Krvna, anthoress of ‘ Cousin 
Cinderella,” will shortly publish, through 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., a new three- 
volume novel, which is to be entitled Zord 
Goltho, au Apostle of Whiteness. 


In view of the unexpectedly large require- 
ments of the trade for copies of A King’s 
Diary, by Mr. Percy White, author of ‘‘ Mr. 
Bailey-Martin,” Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
postponed the publication till Monday, March 11, 


Messrs. WILutAM Buiackwoop & Sons 
announce a new illustrated edition of the 
novels of John Galt, which have maintained 
their reputation for the better part of a 
century. They will form eight volumes in all, 
to appear at the rate of two a month, 
baginningin'March. Mr. 8. R, Crockett will con- 
tribute a general introduction and a prefatory 
no‘e to each novel, while the text has been 
revised by Mr. D. Storrar Meldrum. The 
illustrations will be reproductions in photo- 
gravure of drawings specially made by Mr. 
John Wallace. 

Messrs, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.’s spring 
announcements include the following: Ethical 
Discourses, by Mr. Leslie Stephen; Thoughts 
and Aspirations of the Ages, being selections in 
prose and verse from the great religious books 
of the world, edited by Dr. W. C. Coupland; 
A Student's Text-Book of Universal History, by 
Dr. Emil Reich; Zhe Progress and Prospects of 
Political Economy, by Dr. J. K. Ingram; Uni- 
versity Extension, by Mr. M. E. Sadler; and— 
in the ‘‘ Social England” series—7'he English 
Manor, by Prof. Vinogradoff; T'he Evolution of 
the English House, by Mr. Sidney O. Addy; 
The King’s Peace: an historical sketch of the 
law courts, by Mr. F. A. Inderwick; The 
Influence of Alien Immigration on Social Life, 
by Prof. J. Cunningham; and Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays, by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. 


Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. announce the 
following: England under the Tudors, by 
Dr. Wilhelm Busdh—vol. i., ‘‘ Henry VII. 
1485-1509,” translated from the German by 
Miss Alice M. Todd and the Rev. A. H. 
Johnson, with an introduction by Mr. James 
Gairdner; Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny: a 
Narrative anda Study, by Lieut-Gen. McLeod 
Innes, R.E., V.C.; Britain and Her Rivals, 
1713-1789, dealing chiefly with the contest 
between the naval powers for supremacy in 
America and in India, by Mr. Arthur D. Innes; 
A Century of French Verse, being a series of 
translations from the French poets since the 
Revolution, with biographical notices and 
appreciations, by Mr. W. J. Robertson ; Dante: 
his Times and his Work, by Mr. A. J. Butler ; 
Horace at Cambridge, by Mr. Owen Seaman; 
Player Poems, by Mr. Robert George Legge. 


Messrs. A. D. InNEs & Co. also announce 
the following new novels: Z'wo in the Bush 
and Others Elsewhere, by F. Frankfort Moore; 
The Burden of a Woman, by Richard Pryce; 
Thirteen Doctors, by Mrs. J. K. Spender; and 
Under God's Sky, by the author of “A High 
Little World.” 


Messrs. Hopper & Srovenron's Spring 
list includes the following: T'he Life of John 
Cairns, D.D., edited by the Rev. Dr. A. R. 
McEwen ; Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., Reminis- 
cences and Letters, edited by his daughter, 
Marjory Bonar; Lights and Shadows of 
Church Life, by the Rev. Dr. John Stoughton ; 
The Great Prophecies of the Centuries concerning 





Tsrael and the Gentiles, by G. H. Pember, 
Dr. W. Burns Thomson: Reminiscences of 
Medical Mission Work, by Dr. J. L. Maxwell, 
M.D.; The Gospel on the Continent: Incidents 
in the Life of James Craig, edited by his 
daughter. 


M. E. Dvcféiri has commenced in the 
Bulletin de la Société des Arts de Bayonne the 
publication of the genuine log of a buccaneer— 
Journal de Bord d’un Flibustier (1886-1693) — 
from a MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The documents hitherto published are rather 
‘‘memoirs”’ than reproductions of their daily 
life. These buccaneers operated on the westera 
coast of Spanish America, from Peru to 
California. The most striking feature is the 
immense hardships which they endured for so 
little result. The ransom of towns and 
epee barely served to keep them from 

ying of starvation. The present instalment 
goes down to February 15, 1689. 


At the meeting of the Ethical Society to be 
held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, 
at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Leslie Stephen will give a 
lecture on ‘‘ Punishment.” 


Ar the Royal Institution, on Tuesday next, 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner will begin a series of three 
lectures on ‘‘Three Periods of Seventeenth 
Century History ’’—the Monarchy, the Com- 
monwealth, the Restoration. 


In order to foster and facilitate British trade 
with the important and growing market of 
Japan, the proprietors of The British Trade 
Journal have decided to establish an edition of 
their journal in the Japanese language. It is 
intended at present to issue it four times a 
year; and it has been resolved to print and 
publish it in the island empire itself. A repre- 
sentative of the journal is leaving at once 
for Yokohama to superintend the necessary 
arrangements. During the course of his journey 
he will collect information on the position and 
prospects of British trade in the East, which 
will be published in a series of letters for the 
pages of 7'he British Trade Journal, the first of 
which, from Egypt, will appear in its next 
issue, while subsequent letters will be published 
from Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Yokohama, and other leading ports 
in the Far East, particular attention being given 
to the trading possibilities of Japan after the 
war. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In accordance with general expectation, Dr. 
A. R. Forsyth, of Trinity, has been elected to 
the Sadlerian chair of pure mathematics at 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Cayley. It is understood that Dr. Forsyth 
will also take up the task of continuing the 
edition of Cayley’s mathematical papers, which 
the Pitt Press is publishing. 


Tue Slade chair of fine art at Cambridge, 
vacated by Dr. J. H. Middleton, has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. . Charles 
Waldstein, of King’s, university reader in 
archaeology, aud permanent director of the 
American School at Athens. 


THE numerous amendments to the statute 
establishing research degrees at Oxford have 
been finally disposed of at a third meeting of 
Congregation. Only two important changes 
seem to have been adopted:—(1) That the 
normal period of residence and study be two 
years, instead of three; and (2) that the new 
degrees shall not lead to the M.A. The latter 
amendment was carried unanimously. 


Lorp Acton, the new professor of modern 
history at Cambridge, has been elected to an 
honorary fellowship at Trinity. 





Pror. PeiHam and Dr. C. H. H. Parry have 
been elected to honorary fellowships at Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held on Tuesday 
next, a lecture will be given by the President, 
illustrated with diagrams, on ‘‘ Cumnor Place,” 
with special reference to the death of Amy 
Robsart and Scott’s Kenilworth. 


Art the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society Mr. J. W. Clark read a 
paper on ‘‘ Some Ancient Libraries in England 
and France,” illustrated by numerous lantern- 
slides and diagrams. Mr. Clark described the 
remains of the old library at Lincoln, over the 
east walk of the cloister, and the two surviving 
specimens of the magnificent presses which 
formerly stood in it. The old library was 
superseded by that built by Wren along the 
north side of the cloister. Several other 
libraries in England and on the continent were 
also described, including the monastic library 
ic the cloister of Westminster Abbey and the 
present Chapter Library, and that of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


UNDER the title of Memorials of a Short Li/e, 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late W. F. A. Gaussen, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, translator of 
Potopenko, together with some of his essay: 
on Russian life and literature, elited by Canon 
Browne, of St. Paul’s. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


Has the perpotual vision of a eky, 
Heavenlier than other skies, given thee this hue? 
Or is the treading of its wine-dark blue 

Hid with thy Sirens’ song, thy Tyrian dye 

On sandy floors or in cold caves where lie 
Wrecks of old worlds and rudiments of new, 
By no receding ebb laid bare to view, 

By no returning flood cast up on high? 


The breakers answer not, but evermore, 

In weary tideless iteration dashing 
On the rough shingle of this dusty shore, 

Repeat in sullen dreams the deadly crashing 
Of galley against galley, or the roar 

Uf hostile guns through smoke-wreathed port- 

holes flashing. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 








OBITUARY. 


ALFRED ROBINSON. 


Ir is difficult for an outsider to realise the loss 
Oxford has sustained in the death of Alfred 
Robinson, which took place on February 22, in 
his rooms at New College. He was not 4 

rofessor, nor did he hold any public office ; yet 
or the last quarter of a century his had been 
the guiding mind, not only in his own college, 
but in all the affairs of the university. 

Alfred Robinson was born near Liverpool, in 
April, 1841, so that he had not completed his 
fifty-fourth year. He was educated at Marl- 
borough, when that school was at the zenith of 
its fame under Dr. Cotton. The very year of 
his coming up to Oxford was that 
annus mirabilis when Marlborough won 
two Balliol scholarships. Robinson himself 
went to University College, where in due 
course he graduated in 1864, with an old- 
fashioned double first in classics and mathe- 
matics. He was shortly elected to a fellow- 
ship at New College, being (we believe) the 
first non-Wiccamical fellow since the days of 
the founder. Had fate not otherwise deter- 
mined, there is little doubt that he would also 
have been the first non-Wiccamical warden. 
New College was then reformed in theory 
rather than in‘ practice. It had ceased to be 
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the appanage of a single school; but 
it had not yet taken the position in 
the university to which its wealth and its 
great traditions entitled it. That the change 
was effected so smoothly and so success- 
fully—with such great gains, and with 
practically no loss—was due mainly to the 
administrative talent of Alfred Robinson. The 
erection of new buildings, the friendly alliance 
with Balliol, the high standard demanded from 
commoners—these have not proved inimical to 
the continuance of a connexion with Win- 
chester, scarcely less intimate than of old. 
During the first twenty years of the new 
system, Robinson was prominent as a tutor; 
to the last he was senior bursar and precentor. 
To the university he ,was even more a 
‘necessary man” than to his college. Thére 
was scarcely a board—certainly no important 
board—on which he was not the most 
influential member, through his command of 
details and his mitis sapientia. For many 
years past he had been continuously re-elected 
to the Hebdomadal Council, which acts as a 
sort of standing cabinet to the university, and 
which frames all new statutes. He was also 
one of the smaller body of curators of the 
University Chest, who practically exercise 
supreme control in all matters affecting 
finance ; a delegate of the Common University 
Fand, to which is entrust:d the duty of 
administering a fraction of the college revenues 
in the general interests; a delegate of the 
Clarendon Press, from which the university 
draws no small part of its free income; and, 
finally, a delegate for the inspection and 
examination of schools. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia comprises the months of January and 
February; with it is also issued the promised 
“Tndice general Alfabético de los XXV. 
primeros tomos.” This is a great boon. The 
Boletin contains a very favourable analytic 
review by the Marqués de Armijo of Baron 
Furse’s ‘‘ Mémoires numismatiques de l’Ordre 
Souverain de St. Jean de Jérusalem.” 
Numerous Roman inscriptions are described 
from Navarre, and the northern provinces of 
Castille. Two short inedited Fueros, or 
Cartas de Poblacion, of the twelfth century are 
given from the Rioja; the terms granted in 
1121 seem more favourable than those of 1168, 
F, Duncel prints a contemporary record of a 
halt in Moralejo, made by Philip V. in 1704, 
when returning from the campaign in Portugal. 
But perhaps the most interesting paper is the 
highly sympathetic memoir of the Mexican 
historian, D. J. Garcia Icazbalceta, by Fer- 
Landez Duro. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ivorsr, Emile. Gabrielle: coméiie en cing actes. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 20 fr. 2 

Beck, L. Die Geschi-hte des Eisons in technischer u. kultur- 
geschichtlicher Beziehung. 2. Abtig. 1. Tl. Das 16.u 
17. Jahrb. 7. Lfg. Braunschweig: Viewer. 5M. — 

fistoire, G. Le Temple de Philas. 2e Fasc. Paris: 
Leroux. 30 fr. 

gigsenecorR, J. M. Die Ulrichs-Kreuze. Augsburg: 
Huttler. § M. 

Gatter:e, Le. nazionali italiane. Notizie e documenti 
AnnoI. Rom+: Mcdes & Mendel. 25 fr. 

La Ferniher, Hector de. Les deux Cours de France et 
a’Angieterre. Paria: Ollendorff. 7 fr. 60. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


biete der nichtchristlichen 


Tlagstetitunesn aus dem Ge 
Keligiousgeschichte. 11. Bd. 2.Thl. Von H. Grimme. 


Miinster: Aschendorff. 3 M. 50. 


Raawx, BR. Petrus der Iberer, Kin Charakterbild zur | 
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Kircher- u. Sittenmgesch'chte d. 5. Jabrh. Leipzig 
Hinrichs. 15 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Beucevar, Le Marquis de. Un Capitaine au Régiment du 
Roi (de Ruyant de Cambronne, 1723—1804). Paris: 
Lechevalier. 3 fr. 50. 

Do: wl J. = Geographie des alten Aegypten. Leipzig : 


Lavcx, = Ueb. die Schlacht biti Nancy. Eerlin: Heriz. 
£0 


Recenspursxy. C. Die Kimpfe bei Slivnica am 17.—19. 
Novbr. 1885. Wien: Seid 6 M, 

Tavsix, H. Supplément au Dictionnaire des devises his- 
toriques et héraldiques. Paris: Lechevalier. 10 fr. 
Vermuonp, Ed. Théorie générale de la possession en droit 

romain. ris: Larose. 10 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Rerzivus, G. Biologische Usatersuchungen. Neue Folge. 
VI. Jena: Fischer. 386 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Aora martyrum et sanctorum, (syriace) edidit P. Bedjan 
Tom. V. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 24M. 

ALuinisi’s Abhandlung der Mus‘erstaat, aus Londoner u. 
= Handschritten hrsz. vy. F. Dieterici. Leiden : 
Brill. 4M. 

Hiisscamann, H. Persische Studien. Strassburg: Triibaer. 


10 M. 

Késie, F. E. Historisch-kritisches Lebrgebiiude der 
hebriiischen Sprache m. comparativer Beriicksicht d. 
Semitischen iiberhaupt. 2. Hilfte. 1. Thl. Abschluas 
Ger epecielien Formenlehre u. generelle Formenlebre. 
Leipzig; Hinrichs. 16 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICANISMS. 
London: Feb. 23, 1895. 

Will your American correspondent, F. H., 
kindly tell us what we are to call them? 
He deems it natural that the very word 
‘* Americanisms” should annoy his country- 
men. Yet there exist such things as we style 
‘*‘ Americanisms”; and, if F. H. will only give 
us a soothing term for them, he will find us 
grateful. A Scot does not draw dirk when he 
hears of a Scotticism. Perhaps we may say 
‘“‘____igms”? I, for one, have never been 
able to see why Americans should not use 
Americanisms. It is a free country, and has 
a right to develop its own language in its own 
way. F.H. says that among the mass of his 
people the English language ‘‘ has degenerated 
into a most disgraceful condition.” Then it 
must be full of Americanisms, and F. H. might 
kindly give us a tranquillising name for these 
flowers of speech. As long as they bud and 
blossom in America only, they are of mere 
philological interest to us; but when they 
begin to invade our language, like the American 
weed in our waters, surely we may, inoffensively, 
try to check their profusion? or is this rude 
and offensive? And, once more, what title 
may we give these words and phrases ? 

If it could be treated without provok- 
ing references to the tea in Boston Harbour, 
the Declaration of Independence, and so forth, 
it is really a curious and interesting topic. 
When did ‘* isms” first begin to appear 
in American literature? As far as my scanty 
reading in the Colonial writers goes—in the 
Mathers, Judge Sewall, and others—they did not 
abound in ‘‘ ——isms.”’ Again, the American 
classics are free from ‘‘——isms.” We do not 
observe them in Hawthorne, Prescott, Poe, 
Longfellow, nor, I think, in Emerson. It 
might not be easy to discover ‘“‘he smokes 
nights” for ‘‘at night,” or “‘ this was back of 
Chaucer's time,” or ‘‘ Milton was considerable 
ofa poet,” in the American classics. Atleast I 
bave no recollection of such phrases in these 
excellent writers. Dialect, the constant use of 
‘‘ter” for ‘‘to,”’ and so on, is another matter. 
One may or may not care for novels or poems 
in dialect, but the genre is admissible. The 
question is, when did serious American 
writers begin to use ‘ isms”? Many of 
them do not use them now, for it is not an 
se ism” to call a ‘lift’? an ‘‘ elevator,” 
any more than it is a Svotticism to cail a 
“tee” a “tee,” or a provincialism to call a 
‘‘yorker” a “yorker.” You may call it a 





: ‘i tice,” of course. 


| 
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The history of ‘‘——isms” is a pleasing 
topic for a philologist, a topic which can 
best be studied historically. The history 
of “‘scientist” is a good example. Nobody, 
I hope, need employ the word if he prefers to 
say ‘‘a man of science”; but it does seem 
pedantic to taboo “‘ scientist” if people love to 
employ it. 

Speaking loosely, and subject to correc- 
tion, I think that colloquial vulgarisms of a 

eculiar type began to appear in American 
iterature after 1860. If America possessed an 
Academy, it would probably have set its face 
against them. I profess no opinion as to the 
merits of ‘‘ back of” for ‘‘ behind”; but I do 
not think we should be thought brutally 
supercilious if we, in England, steer clear of 
such idioms. Nor should I feel hurt and 
offended if an American called the phrase “ of 
sorts” ‘‘books of sorts” ‘‘a Briticism,” and 
avoided it. Only timeand usage can sanctionnew 
words and phrases: the fittest survive. ‘‘ Back 
of ”’ seems fitter than ‘‘ behind” or ‘‘ previous 
to” or other equivalents in America, In 
England it has hitherto seemed less fit. It is 
at present an ‘“‘——ism.” The calm study of 
language ought to be kept free from the 
nonsense which Mr. Ruskin seoms to have 
written about Americans. Perhaps nonsense 
has been written and spoken about England by 
Americans; but all that has no real bearing on 
the study of language. 

A. LANG, 








ON THE DIVISION OF SYLLABLES IN LATIN 
AND IRISH, 
Lonion: Feb. 16, 1895. 


In his book on the pronunciation of Latin 
| (Heilbronn, 1885), p. 139, Emil Seelmann lays 
own four rules as to the division of syllables in 
that language. The subject is discussed in Mr. 
Lindsay’s recent work (see the ACADEMY, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1895), and it would seem that Seel- 
mann’s rules may be consolidated as follows : 

Every Latin syllable must begin with a con- 
sonant, or a group of consonants, and end with 
a vowel, 

Exception 1.—When the said group of con- 
sonants is unpronounceable, the former syllable 
ends with the first, and the latter syllable begins 
with the second, consonant of the group. 

Exception 2.—The first syllable of a word 
may be, or begin with, a vowel or adiphthong. 
Whentwo vowels come together, the former 
syllable ends with the first vowel and te latter 
syllable begins with the second. 

Explanation.—The following groups are “‘ un- 
pronounceable” within the meaning of the 
above rule: (1) all double consonants ; (2) 7, n 
and r followed by any consonant; (3) m fol- 
lowed by any consonant save n. 

Iilustrations.—Where there is no group of 
consonants: a-ni-ma, ae-des, so-le-re, ta-bu-la, 
Inthecase of doubleconsonants: e/-fero, cras-sus, 
sic-cus, mit-to. In the case of an unpronounce- 
able group: al-ter, al-ma, ar-det, ar-ma, im- 
pe-trat, in-fans. Where m is followed by nm: 
a-mnis, o-mnis, da-mnum, co-lu-mna. In the 
case of other groups: a-ymen, ma-gnus, a-strum, 
ne-scio, a-xis (—=a-csis), no-ctem, ple-ctrum, pro- 
pter, A-tlas, and, if we trust Priscian, a-bdomen.* 
In the case of two vowels coming together : 
le-o-nem, fru-ctu-o-sus, 

The existence of a corresponding rule in Irish 
has, so far as I am aware, hitherto been 
unknown. It has lately been revealed to me 
when editing the Martyrology of Mael Maire 
hia Gormiin, a poem composed between the 
years 1160 and 1174. One of the rules with 


* Servius, however, would have divided thus — 
ab-domen, for he says: ‘quando enim ecribimus 
‘abditur’ non possumus a4 in una syllaba ponere 











et 4 et din sequenti.” 
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which this writer has fettered himself is, that 
each of his hexasyllabic lines shall contain at 
least one alliteration: in other words, that in 
each line at least two syllables—in the case of 
native words, two accented syllables—shail begin 
with the same letter, all vowels being for this 
purpose deemed to be the same, and / being | 
disregarded. In the following instances [I | 
have italicised the alliterating letters, and I} 
quote from a photograph of the unique MS. in 
the Royal Library, Brussels: 

Jan. 1. Para-goda in glanraith. 

Mar- ¢ina ’sin éuirim. 
», 3. papa An-¢er[os] ¢ondgel. 

», ». Leles-porus papa. 
. Eleu-sip c6a ssigimm. 
. Lau-damair devin delbglan. 
. Fructu-osus, Hermeit. 


5, 23. Bmer-cati-caa. 
»» 26. Poli-carpus ciidbfer. 
Feb. 6. Doro-théa chogaimm. 


. Ans-/ertus dan dalla 

. Ermen-gilda glanég. 
Fe-licula /andes. 
Poli-carpus credlach. 

5. Dios-coir cenn core. 

. Man-suetus, mo Shinu. 

. Felici.¢as ¢rebar. 


»» 12. Inno-centius cara. 
Fl-fegus in furflaith. 

»» 13. Maci-donius deghnech. 

», 15. Lon-giuus or’ gonad. 


. Maire, Quar-tilla ¢ui'[t]tir. 

20. Ar-chippus caidh, Catbeirt. 

25. Lu-ealla, Columba. 

. Eu-femia dia foemab. 
Macha-deus dagfer. 

2. Teo-dosia delbda. 

. Celes-tinus tendchaid. 
E-sippus* coa saigeb. 

. Dom-mina [or Do-mnina] cen 

mergnim. ' 

» 16. Ani-catus cOomfer. 

. Per-fectus nar’ foemad. 

», 22. Aga-pitus primda. 


», 21. Anas-tasins ¢.edlech. 

5,5 28 Ui-talis fri ¢ogla. 

+ 30. Ercen-vildus, Uictor. 
May 1. Iliere-mias morda. 


1 
5. Archi-/aus Juaidim. 

7. Domi-filla in fendog. 

2, Pan-cratius ’sin comdhail. 
7. Ba-sillat acus Sillan. 

8 Dios-cedrus is Colman. 

), is Po-ten-ti-ana. 

3. Epec-ti-¢us, Astin. | 

t. Eu-genius glorda. 

) Auc-dertus cen drigrus. 

1. Petro-nella niamgian. 

2, Blan- dina fri diglaib. 
E-rasmus cor-2acheil. 
Pergen-tinus ¢endmin. 

8. Gil dardus nar’ ¢sibil. 
A-dandus as m- bagaid. 
Sos-tenes ¢end cabuairc. 
Fe-/icula in /anraith. 

>. Iu-Zitan na /uigfind. 

18. Tran-quillin ’sin cacmfal. 
25. Edel-drida diamair. 

. Simp»-rosa vat) mir. 

8. Plu-tarchus ’sio ¢urim. 

2 Mone-gundiss glanor. 

7. Pan ¢onus fri troge. 

8 Gan-denes con-deghaeib. 
. Tusta [ f)riu Ru-fina. 

22. Uan-dregisil d-lbda. 

28. Panta-/eo nach /simthbi. 
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Oct. 18. Tri-fonia fuair galar. 

9. Pe-dagia nos /uadeb. 

3. Edel-fleda firog. 

. Ma-rina nar rodal. 

. Aldi-gundis glanmor. 

. feil Mo-chuti* chialla. 
Eu-cherius, Curcach. 

. Ma-¢rona tenn ¢ennal. 

. Lu-cretia caem chart[h Jair. 
Fe-/icitas Luca. 

. Cata-rina rogda. 

. Ui-éalis cen temel. 

. Po-¢amia tend ¢redain. 

. Aga-cho cen ¢ubeim. 

. Eu-/alia na /amar. 

24. Ui-gilia na gene. 

», 25. Eu-genia glan delbdda. 

;, 30. Man-suetus la Szueir. 

The foregoing examples are all drawn from 

Latin names or Hibernicised Latin names. But 

the rule is the same in genuine Irish words. 

Thus: 


9 
”” 


” 
Nov. 
” 
” 
” 
%” 


bo eee DO np ee 
Co 1 he Oo OE 


Coccnat /an as-méagimm. 
ad-dresett na degfir. 
De-rerce} nos riarab. 

Dec. 1. ra ngudi fo-gebainn. 

Dec. 31. reid at-chiu mar chingimm. 
It will be seen that the rule of syllable-division 
in Irish is identical with that in Latin, except 
in the treatment of the groups sc, st, sp, sb. 
Hiia Gormiain divides these groups in Dios-coir, 
Anas-tasius, Aris-tarchus, Celes-tinus, Sos-tenes, 
Teles-porus, Ans-bertus ; while, according to the 
Latin rule above set forth, we should have had 
Dio-scoir, Ana-stasius, Ari-starchus, Cele-stinus, 
So-stenes, Tele-sporus, An-sbertus. But there seems 
to have been some vacillation in the treatment 
of the groups in question. Thus, in the Corpus 
vi. 13,596 we tind ARES‘CVSA ; and some 
Romans, at all events, said nes-cio, nos-trum, 
apos-tolus (see Seelmann’s book, p. 145). 

I have vainly tried to get trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the division of syllables in Modern 
Irish. But perhaps Prof. Rbys will tell us 
what the rule is in Welsh and Manx, Mr. 
MacBain will say how syllables are divided 
in Highland Gaelic, and Prof. Loth will give 
usin the Revue Celtique similar information as 
to Middle and Modern Breton. The result will 
probably be to add one more to the proofs of 
a close connexion between the Celtic and the 
Italic languages—the passive and deponential 
r, the 5-future, the locatival 7 of the gen. sg. 
of o-stems, and the extension of the ti-stems 
by n-suftixes. 


Feb. 11. 
April 22. 
Sept. 9. 


WHITLEY STOKEs, 





‘*4 HOLE IN THE BALLET.” 

Dublin: Feb. 25, 1895. 
‘‘A hole in the ballet,” referred to by your 
correspoudent H. L., means, simply ‘A hole 
in the ballad”: d being changed iuto ¢f upon a 
well-known philological principle. As an 
example of such a transition, I may mention a 
familiar cry of a vegetable-hawker in the city 
of Limerick: ‘‘ Dee ye want salet or lettuce 

here ?”” where ‘‘ salet’’ is used for ‘salad.’ 
As to the meaning of the phrase under 
discussion, it is usually applied ironically, after 
the break down of a song, a recitation, or any 
performance requiring memory. The custom 
of singing ballads ian the streets, which is 
mentioned in ‘* Tacitus,” still survives in 
Ireland, like many other ancient customs. 





” 
Aug. 4. Aris-tarchus ¢ennPoil. 

» 8. [S]}ma-ragdus nar rognin. 

», 18. He-/ena nach /aimimm. 

5, 23. Za-cheus co caenblaid. 

»» 30. Gau-dentia dinon. 
Sep. 5. Ar-contius ciall comt[b Jenn. 
Oct. 2. E-/euther Jeo Liadoin. 

», Il. Ethel-darga dithog. 

»» 17. Edel-drida dronban. 


* For Hegesippus, melri gratia. 
t MS. Bas:illa, perperam. 
} Leg. Aftoin, Aphthonius. 


The Irish ballad was a powerful electioneering 


weapon within comparatively recent times. 
Each of the opposing candidates had his band 
of ballad-singers, who also sold the ballads at 
the small cost of one halfpenny. They were 
vilely printed upon long slips of paper, and 
ornamented at the top with a rough wood-cut, 
usually a caricature of the person attacked. 
For scurrility I think they surpassed anything 
that can be produced in modern ages. The 
words had to be taught orally to the singer, 
who was invariably illiterate. If his memory 
should in any way prove uncertain, the audience 
would cry out, “‘There’s a hole in the 
bailet!” GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 


cara ‘London : Feb. 23, 1895. 


Your correspondent H. L. inquires the 
meaning of a slang phrase which he re- 
members to have been in use in Dublin about 
twenty-five years ago, and which he gives in 
the form of the above heading. 

In my memory, which, I grieve to say, covers 
much more than double five and twenty years, 
the phrase,as it appeared to my earand sense, ran 
thus: ‘“There’s a hole in the ballad,” and was 
sarcastically applied to any case, important or 
trivial, where some breakdown or hitch had 
interrupted a carefully prepared programme— 
as, for example, in a forensic argument, a 
certain course of action, an after-dinner speech, 
story or song. 

The saying always seemed to me to have 
originated with a story of some street ballad- 
singer (if a blind one, the Irish humour of 
the thing would be complete) who excused his 
breaking down at a verse on the plea that there 
was a hole in (the paper of) his ballad. 

Accuracy in the sounding of an unaccented 
vowel is not an Irish, nor, for that matter, an 
English virtue; nor is the differentiation of 
final d and ¢ always so strictly observed that 
the ear of your correspondent may not have 
easily accepted ballet for ballad. The sugges- 
tion of ‘‘ wallet’ as the word originally in the 
phrase is surely far-fetched and, on phonetic 
grounds, highly improbable; though no doubt 
it would not very materially impair the figura- 
tive significance of the whole phrase. 

F. W. B. 








LORD BYRON AND ‘‘ THE VAMPIRE.” 

Queen’s College, Oxford : Feb. 26, 1895. 
Mr. Newcomen is mistaken in supposing that 
Lord Byron’s letter about ‘‘ The Vampire” is 
unpublished. In an edition of Byron’s works, 
published by Galignani in Paris in 1828, the 
letter appears in facsimile between the table of 
contents and the Life of Lord Byron, by J. W. 
Lake. I am disposed to wonder whether Mr. 
Hewson’s property is the original, or one of 
these facsimiles cut out of a copy of Galignani’s 

edition of Byron. 
Joun R, MAGRATH. 


London: Feb. 28, 1895. 

Mr. George Newcomen does not appear to be 
aware that the letter which he quotes on 
February 5 was published long ago (facsimile 
lithograph) in the Paris edition of Byron's 
Poems produced by Galignani in 1828 and 1831. 
This octavo contains the suppressed stanzas of 
‘** Childe Harold” and most of the early poems 
which were suppressed. It is now a scarce 
book. There is a copy in the British Museum, 
and I have one. 





| * Ley. Machuti, gen. sg. of Machutus, also 


| called Maclovius, from whom the town of St. Malo | 


| takes its name. 

t Ie., ad-d-recet ‘* sese exto)lent,” the second @ 
being an infixed pronoun, and the accent being on 
the firet ¢ of reset. 

{ Divided according to etymology, this would 
be Der-erce “ filia solis,” with the accent on the 
first ¢ of erce. 





The lithograph of the letter is extremely well 
| executed and hes misled several people, who 
thought they had found the original. There 
' was some correspondence on the subject in the 

Pall Mall Gazette about two years ago. A copy 
| found in a Chinese library was proclaimed as & 
literary discovery. If Mr. Hewson has really 
the original letter it is interesting. 

JAMES Hoc. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 3, 4pm. Sunday Lecture: “Plants and 
their Iasect Visit rs,’’ by Dr. C. W. Kimmins. 
s _— pm. Ethical: * Punishment,’ by Mr. Leslie 
tephen. 4 
Monpay, March 4, 5 pm. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting; *Theory and Practice of Protective 
Incculations,” by Dr. E. Klein. , 
480 pm. Victoria Iastitute: ‘‘Comte ani his 
Philosophy.” 
8pm. Royal Academy: * The Evolution of Sculp- 
ture,” IL, by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
Spm. Aristotelian: “Is the Knowledge of Space 
a priori !*? by Messrs. H. W. Carr, J. H. Muirhead, and 


G. F. Btout. 

Spm. Society of Arts. 

Tvespay, March 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Internal 
Frawework of Plants and Anima!s,” VIII., by Prof. C 
Stewart. ni 

83p.m. Anglc-Russian: ‘‘ Viadimir,” by Mr. Birk- 
beck; “The Possible Commercial Relations between 
British America and Siberia vid the Pacific Ocean and the 
New Trans-Siberian Railway,’ by Mr. Clive Phillipps 
by Civil Eogineere 

8pm. Civil Eo le : 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology: “Human Sacrifice 
and ihe Theory of Substitution in Egyp'ian and other 
Ancient Religione,’’ by Mr. P. Le Pege Renouf. 

830p.m. Zoological: ** Preliminary Account of New 
Species of Earthworms belonging to the Hamburg 
Museum,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; ‘**A New Hydrachnid 
found in Cornwall, with a Study ef its Internal Anatomy,” 
by Mr. A. D. Michael ; ‘A Synonvmic Catalogue of the 
Hesperiidae of Afiica and the Adjacent Islands, wish 
Descriptions of some apparently New Species,” by the 
Rev. W. J. Holland. ’ 

Wepyespay, March 6, 8 p.m. Geological: “A New Ossi- 
ferous Fissure in Creswell Crags,” by Messrs. J. D. 
Dackworth and F. E. Swainson; *‘The Chemical Com- 
position of some Oc2anic Deposits,’ by Prof. J. B 
Harrison and Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne. 

8p.m. fociety cf Arts. . 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Is Hamlet a Cvnsictent 
Creation !” by Mr. John M. Robertson. _ 

Taupspay, March 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution; ‘‘ Three 
Yeriods of Seventeenth Century History,” 1., by Dr. 
R. 8. Gardiner. 

Spm. Royal Academy: “The Evolution of Sculp- 
ture,” IIL, by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “‘The Genus Cupressvs,” by Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters; “The Insects, Arachnida, and 
Crustac*a, collected during Mr. T. Bent’s Expedition to 
the Hadramaut, Arabia,” by Messrs. W. F. Kirby, 
Charles Gahan, and R. T. Pocock. 

Spm. Chemical: ‘ Dimethylketohexamethylene,” 
by Dr. Kippiog. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaties. 4 

Fripay, March 8, 5 pm. Physical: ‘‘A New Harmonic 
Analyser,” by Mr. G. U. Yule; ‘' The Electro-magnetic 
Field,’ by Mr. H, N. Allen; “A Voltameter,” by Mr. 
Naber; ‘*The Fucal Heliostas”’ and ** An Improvement 
in Siderostats,” bz Dr. Johnston: Stoner. 

8p.m, Civil Eagineers : Students’ Meeticg. 

9 p.m. Reyal Institution: ‘* The Physical Work cf 
Von Helmholtz,” by Prof. A. W. Riicker. — 

Faturpay. March 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Waves 
and Vibrati ns,” II., by Lord Rayleigh. ; 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
Assyriaca: cine Nachlese auf d:m Gebiete der 


Assyriologie. By H.V.Hilprecht. Pt. I. 

(Boston: Ginn ; Halle : Niemeyer.). 

Tue ‘ Gleanings” of Prof. Hilprecht are 
better than the harvest of a good many 
other scholars, and I hope we shall have 
many more of them. He is one of the most 
accurate of Assyriologists, and his knowledge 
of cuneiform palaeography is unique. Above 
all, he is a gentleman, and in his philological 
discussions never forgets that scurrility and 
conceit are not arguments. 

The volume, which has been published 
by the University of Pennsylvania, consists 
of several monographs, six of them on 
Assyriological subjects, one on the Hittite 
“boss” of Tarkondémos. It might have 
been thought that the latter had been so 
questioned and tortured that it was im- 
possible to find anything fresh to say upon 
it: at all events, anything which was worth 
attention. Prof. Hilprecht, however, has 
brought his palaeographical knowledge to 
the examination of the cuneiform legend, 
with results that are somewhat start- 
ling. On the one hand, he believes, 


with Amiaud, that the boss is of great 
1250 


antiquity, going back to about 








B.c., While he reads the name of the 
country over which Tarkondémos ruled— 
“the land of the city of Metan.” With 
Metan it is evident that we must identify 
Mitanni, the Aram-Naharaim of the Uld 
Testament. How far this new explanation 
of the inscription is correct time will show ; 
but one thing is certain—the attempts 
hitherto made to decipher the Hittite 
texts on the basis of the “boss” have 
ended in what I have elsewhere called “a 
blank wall,” and it has, therefore, long 
been clear to me that our interpretation 
of the cuneiform inscription upon it is in 
some way or other wrong. I must confess, 
however, that I have made no better pro- 
gress with Prof. Hilprecht’s translation as 
aclue. It may be hoped that the cuneiform 
texts recently discovered at Boghaz Keui 
and Euyuk will at last furnish us with the 
much-desired key.* 

The first of Prof. Hilprecht’s monographs 
is on a very interesting monument found 
by the American expedition at Niffer. It 
relates to a piece of ground which had been 
given to a temple at Dér by an early Baby- 
lonian king, and afterwards appropriated 
by the governor of the district. The priests 
complained to the king about the sacrilege, 
and the land was of course restored to them. 
The act of robbery took place “ in the fourth 
year of Bel-nadin-pal the king”; and the 
document states, ‘from Gul-kisar, king of 
the coastland, to Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, were 696 years.” The Nebuchad- 
nezzar here mentioned was the first of his 
name, who reigned in the twelfth century 
B.c. Dr. Hilprecht identifies Gul-kisar with 
the Babylonian king of that name, who 
according to the dynastic tablet died 595 
years and nine months before the rise of 
the dynasty to which Nebuchadnezzar I. is 
supposed to have belonged. But I do not 
understand the mode of dating, as the years 
ought to be reckoned down to the fourth 
year of Bel-nadin-pal, and not to the reign 
of a king who had nothing todo with the 
monument. Moreover, Gul-kisar is called 
“king of the coast-land,” and not of Babylon, 
so that I am inclined to think that neither 
he nor Bel-nadin-pal were Babylonian 
monarchs, but that they ruled over the 
district from which Merodach-baladan 
afterwards came, Nebuchadnezzar I. being 
the suzerain of Bel-nadin-pal, and the date 





* Owing to absence from England I did not see 
Prof. Jensen’s letter to the Acapemy about his 
attempt to decipher the Hittite texts until it was 
too late for me to reply to it. As for his state- 
ment that it was not to be expected that I should 
gladly welcome his results, [ am sorry that he 
should not know me better. I do not happen 
to be a young German professor, and should 
be only too thankful for a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions, whoever might 
be its author. Prof. Jensen is wholly mis- 
taken in asserting that I have ever claimed to 
have deciphered the Hittite texts in his sense of 
the word. On the contrary, I have always main- 
tained the reverse. As I said in my note to the 
Acavremy, I believe I can understand what the 


iuscriptions are about, thanks to the ideographs | 


contained in them ; and, since Prof. Jensen accepts 
the main results of this ‘‘ graphic decipherment,” 
I conclude that he too holds the same belief. In 
certain cases, it is true, he has returned to my 
discarded hypotheses of fifteen years ago; but I 
have little doubt that further study of the monu- 
ments will prove to him, as it did to me, that they 
were incorrect. 








really referring to the fourth year of the 
latter. I should, therefore, translate the 
passage, ‘‘From Gul-kisar, king of the 
coast-land, to Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, 696 years had passed, when in the 
fourth year of Bel-nadin-pal, king (of the 
coast-land)” the sacred domain-land was 
secularised. 

The first monograph is followed by two 

others, one of which is devoted to a curious 
contract-tablet from Sippara, which is thus 
translated by Dr. Hilprecht : 
‘* Five hides, the property [of the Sun-god], 
among them one of a humped buffalo, Itli- 
Samas-baladh has given to the temple of Uri, 
the eighth day of Tebet, the sixteenth year of 
Nabonidos, King of Babylon.” 

The rest of the volume is almost entirely 
occupied with historical and chronological 
questions. Following up his introduction 
to his Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Dr. Hil- 
precht endeavours to restore the chronology 
of the Kassite and Isin Dynasties of Baby- 
lonia with the help of the newly-found 
tablets from Niffer. ‘The subject is a 
most difficult and complicated one, as the 
Assyrian and Babylonian evidence seems to 
conflict. I cannot say that I am altogether 
a convert to his chronological scheme, though 
I am much more inclined to accept it than I 
was when reviewing his last book. At all 
events, my own scheme must be abandoned ; 
and if Knudzon is right in reading 152 
years instead of 72 as the sum of years 
assigned to the dynasty of Isin by the 
dynastic tablet, one of my chief objec- 
tions to Dr. Hilprecht’s scheme is removed. 
But there still remains the fact that Rimmon- 
nadin-akhi succeeded the Assyrian con- 
queror, Tiglath-Ninip, as king of Babylon ; 
and I do not see how Dr. Hilprecht makes 
this square with his chronology. 

One of the kings of the Kassite dynasty 
was Nazi-Murudas, who, I believe, is to be 
identified with the Biblical Nimrod, the son 
of Cush or Kas. He was the contemporary 
of the father of the Assyrian king Shal- 
maneser I., ihe builder of Calah and the 
restorer of Nineveh, to which reference is 
made in the book of Genesis in connexion 
with Nimrod. Prof. Hilprecht shows how 
the name of Nazi-Murudas could be trans- 
formed into that of Nimrod. The contract- 
tablets of the Kassite period are full of 
such abbreviations; thus we have Kasbe 
and Sagarte-Suria for Kasbeias and Sagar- 
akti-Surias, the latter of which even appears 
as Sakti-Surias, while Nazi-Murudas itself 
is written Nazi-Rattas. Similarly we find 
Duri-galzi and Kurigalzu instead of Dur- 
Kurigalzi. Nazi-Murudas could therefore 
have easily been shortened in pronunciation 
into Na-Muruda, especially in the mouths 
of the Canaanites. That the king was 
familiarly known in Canaan is shown by 
the fact that his name passed into a proverb 
there. The Tel el-Amarna Tablets, in which 
the Babylonians are the Kas(s)i or Cushites, 
have proved that the Kassite kings continued 
to intrigue in Palestine up to the close of 
the Egyptian domination; and as Nazi- 
Murudas was a contemporary of the early 
part of the reign of Ramses II., it is quite 
conceivable that he imitated the example of 
his predecessors in invading the West. 





Assyria and Singar or Shinar, it must be 
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remembered, are among the nations whom 
Ramses II. claims to have overthrown. 
A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ar the Royal Institution the evening dis- 
course next Friday will be given by Prof. A. W. 
Riicker, on the ‘‘ Physical Work of von Helm- 
holtz.” 

THe last lecture at the London Institution 
for the present season will be given on Monday 
next by Dr. E. E. Klein, who takes for his 


subject ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Preventa- 
tive Inoculations.” 


Lrevut.-Gen. C. A. McMauon has been re- 
elected President of the Geologists’ Association 
for a second term. At the meeting held on 
Tuesday of the present week, Mr. L. Fletcher, 
of the British Museum, was to read a paper on 
‘* Meteorites.” 











Ar the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, to be held on Tuesday next, 
the president, Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, will 
read a paper on ‘‘Human Sacrifice and the 
Theory of Substitution in Egyptian and other 
Ancient Religions.” 


A GERMAN scholar has recently made an 
interesting little contribution to the history 
of classical texts. In the last number of 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher’ Dr. Holzapfel has 
pointed out that in Polybius’ account of the 
battle of Trebia (iii. 71) we ought to read 
AOrAA@N for NOMAAQ@N, as the description of 
the ambushed Carthaginians, and the emendation 
is supported by the context. But Livy (xxi. 
55) certainly read NOMAA@N in his copy of Poly- 
bius. If Dr. Holzapfel is right, therefore, the 
corruption came into existence very soon after 
the text was published. This conclusion fits 
in with many other results of recent textual 
criticism. 

THE last number of the Giitingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen contains a review, by Dr. Wilcken, 
of Prof. Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Flinders Petrie Papyri.” 
The reviewer praises highly both Mr. Petrie 
and Mr. Mahafly, and adds a quantity of 
detailed suggestions and conjectures relating 
to the text of the documents. The only point 
on which he seriously differs from the English 
editor concerns the status of the soldiers who 
are mentioned so often in these papyri. Dr. 
Wilcken thinks that they are not veterans but 
soldiers in service; and he appeals to other 
papyri to show that in the Ptolemaic period the 
troops held lands, probably from the king. 
Readers of Herodotus (ii. 168) will recollect 
that a similar arrangement prevailed in pre- 
Ptolemaic ages. Dr. Wilcken also corrects 
some dates. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Evianeraan.— (Wednesday, Fb. 6) 


Freperick Rogers, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. 
Arthur Dillon read a paper on ‘* Shakspere and the 
Modern Drama.’”’ Mr. Arthur Dillon, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. William Poel, said he 
would only briefly touch on the main contention 
which he had at heart: namely, that a dramatist, 
and especially Shakspere, writes with certain 
koown conditions to be fulfilled, and certain known 
difficulties to be overcome, and that, therefore, to 
alter the conditions and build cf his stage must 
necessarily render much of bis work useless and 
muc unintelligible. The Elizabethan Society 
knew what was to be eaid on the subject at large ; 
Mr. Dillon therefore would merely cover his 
central position with outworks as it were. Thus, 
to hear Mr. Arnold Dolmetzch give a revival of 
sixteenth century music was to realise what sound 
was in Shakspere's imaginative ear when he wrote : 





‘¢ Tf music be the food of love,play on,’’and to realise 
what was in the actual ear of the Benchers and 
the guests in hall at the Middle Temple when 
—_—— himeelf gave ‘‘ Twelfth Night” there. 
Therefore music of the sixteenth century calibre 
we must provide for ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ quite 
irrespective of whether nineteenth century music 
be intrinsically more potent. This play opens 
with an exquisite poem to the alluring Elizabethan 
music, is full of songs, and ends withasong. It 
was not written for the stage and popularity, but for 
dilettanti in hall. It is as full of music as Elizabethan 
music could well allow a play to be, and yet by 
the very genius of the music itself it is constrained 
to be a drama: it could not go a step further and 
be an operetta ; the musician’s limitations were 
the poet’s opportunity. In Wagner’s work we 
find ‘‘ Parzival’’ in one place standing stockstill, 
to the ignoring of poetry and acting, because the 
passion is sufficiently rendered by the music alone. 
Oapt. Hutton’s interesting revival of old swords- 
manship was also alluded to: how he illustrated, 
by the manual help of cadets of the London Rifle 
Brigade, the sanity (to put it a of allow- 
ing Hamlet and Laertes to engage with the weapons 
to which the challenge has been given. ‘* What’s 
his wea n?”—** Rapier and dagger.” ‘‘ That’s 
two of his weapons.’’ Mr. Dillon regretted that 
the absence of lantern-slides prevented him from 
illustrating the gradual change in the position 
of the stage from that of a bold promontory, 
standing out within the embrace of the circling 
galleries, to seeing the play as through a hole in the 
wall played in the next room. In the former 
ease the player stands out like statuary, in the 
second he stands before a background which must 
needs be painted to imitate the imagined sur- 
roundings. In conclusion, it was insisted that 
England owed it to herself, as possessing the 
greatest of dramatic poets, to treat him with the 
reverence which abroad is accorded to Moliére or 
Wagner. There can be no middle course: if 
scenery be used it must be the best that art and 
money can yield us. The public are right in 
demanding that it shall be superlatively good, if 
it is to be used at all: nothing shabby should be 
associated with the divine verse of Shakspere. 
The cost of putting up a theatre on the Elizabethan 
model would not be large, as theatrical expenses 
run; while,a theatre once provided, there would 
be little hindrance to a continual change of bill.— 
A discussion followed, in which the chairman, Mr. 
J. Ernest Baker, Mr. Frank Payn, and others took 


part. 


Vixine Ovn (Friday, Feb. 15). 


Pror. W. Watson Cueyneg, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. W. F. Kirby recited an original poem, ‘‘ The 
Nornir,” from Ed-Dimiryaht, an Oriental Romance, 
and other Poems, after which Mr. E. H. Baverstock 
read a paper on ‘‘Sword and Saga.’”” He com- 
menced by quoting the story from the Arthurian 
cycle of legends of a damsel girt with a sword 
who came to King Arthur’s court seeking a 
champion and propounding there questions con- 
cerning the sword: How should it be borne? 
Where did it come from ? What is its best quality ? 
The answers given by the knight predestined to 
achieve that adventure were: that it should be 
bore valiantly, yet humbly, aloft in the press of 
battle, but lowly at the altar’s foot; that it came 
from the armourer, for it was no sword at all till 
it came out of the hands of the smith; and that 
its best quality was its honesty, for it never takes life 
without giving death in exchange. The importance 
given to the sword in this story testified to the spirit 
in which the ‘‘ white arm’’ was formerly regarded. 
Its history has been divided into five periods, 
designated : First, the pure carnage epoch ; second, 
the period of impossible feats of arms; third, 
the feudal age; fourth, the season of fence; 
fifth, the period of decay—which last extended 
down to, and included, our own day. It was far 
from his intention, however, to profess to give a 
history of the sword in the short time at his dis- 
posal. He only proposed to string together a few 
out of the very voluminous notes he had gathered 
together relating to the subject. The importance 


of the weapon in ancient times could hardly 
be over-estimated. Mahomet, in the Koran, spoke 
of it as the key of Heaven and Hell ; and he had a 
listof noless than eighty names of swords, each 
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with its own especial legend. In the stories of old 
time the sword is endowed with a life of its own. 
It was the friend and companion of its master ; 
and we read in the Sagas cf swords that killed of 
themselves, or sprang from their sheaths of their 
own accord. In many ancient ballads the heroes 
talk to their swords, which are represented as 
returning an answer. There is another story, 
which illustrates the regard of the warrior for his 
sword, in the tale of an old warrior who had be- 
come Christian and was visited by hisbishop. To 
him he showed his sword and told the s of the 
notches in its blade and the deaths t had 
caused them. The bishop was horrified, and in- 
sisted that he should do penance for such frightful 
deeds of slaughter. The old man agreed, and pro- 
posed as a fitting penance that he should no longer 
wear his beloved sword. Instead, he would hang 
it up on the wall, where all his friends could see it, 
and he might still tell them the history of the 
notches in the blade. In the Hindu mythology 
Indra, the lightning-god, is the possessor of a 
supernatural sword; and this weapon has been 
identified with Odio’s sword Gram and with 
Gungnir, his magic spear. Indeed, it may be 
taken as the type of all supernatural weapons. 
Frithjof, the hero of the Saga on which Bishop 
Tegner founded his famous poem, was the pos- 
sessor of another typical sword called Angurvadel, 
younger broth r of the lightning, which had a 
hilt of gold and was inscribed with runes. 
In times of peace these runes were 
dull, but they shone brightly like a cock’s 
comb when battle was near. There were many 
swords with similar properties recorded in anc‘ent 
legend: for instance, Antar’s sword ‘‘ Dhami,’’ 
forged from a thunderbolt. Not only did similar 
legends attach to the sword in various lands, but a 
resemblance might be traced between the stories 
relating to the originator of the sword in different 
countries. We may compare, for example, Tubal 
Cain in Jewish legend, Vulcan in classic tradition, 
and Vilundr in northern saga. In the East, 
as elsewhere, a good sword was a possession 
highly treasured; and he had seen a sword given 
to an Englishman in India by the chief of a tribe 
who owed him a debt of gratitude, which had been 
handed down for fifteen hundred years. Its blade 
bore an inscription in a dialect no longer known. 
Vilundr, the famous smith who forged Odin’'s 
sword, appears as a swordsman also, under the 
name of Wieland, in the German legend of the 
slaying of Amilias. His sword Miming was of such 
wondrous temper that his adversary did not know 
he had been wounded, but when told to shake 
himself he fell in halves. The Saga of Dietrich of 
Berne was next touched on, and the lecturer 
pointed out that it was the originai of Fouqué's 
**Magic Ring,’ and ‘‘ Thiodolf the Icelander,”’ 
works which in the present day are too little 
valued. Yet, he said, ‘‘ The Magic Ring,’ has been 
styled the only real romance of chivalry in German. 
It contains much sword-lore, and a very fine 
description of the forging of a sword, which he 
quoted. King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, which 
is said to have been in the possession of Richard 
Coour de Lion, and to have been given by him 
to Tancred, King of Sicily, is another of the swords 
of marvellous powers with which we meet in the 
old sagas and romances. The name is said to mean 
‘*Champer of Steel.” Arthur in some legends 
appears as the Wild Huntsman, who in Northern 
folk-lore is identified with Odin. Dr. Karl Blind, 
in a paper which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Mazazine a few years ago,-shows that Odin is a 
Wind God, hence his appearance as the Wild 
Huntsman, and that Artus is one of his names in 
German folk-lore. This suggests a strange affinity 
between him and the British king. The sword 
appears in legend as a creative as well as a 
destroying power. De Gubernatis quotes an 
Eastern tale, in which a city rises from the desert 
when a sword is brandished, and Azrael’s sword 
is fabled to give either life or death. Southey, in 
his Thalaba, quotes this legend. Time failed, 
said the lecturer, for all he would like to touch on: 
as, for instance, the history of the famous sword 
Tyrfiog, related in the Hervarar Saga. Among 
other attributes of the sword it was said that if a 
sword were the death of five score men it acquired 
a lust for slaying, and became thirsty for blood. 
Many swords, like Gunnar’s bill in Njala and 
Sigurd’s sword Gram, sang before battle. Sir 
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Richard Burton had promised the world a Book of 
the Sword, but in the one volume of it that had 
appeared he had not got beyond the dry and tech- 

cal details; so it was little wonder, said Mr. 
Baverstock, if he himself had only been able to 
touch the fringe of the subject in an hour’s dis- 
courre. The lecturer then exhibited some photo- 
graphs of an old fashion, said to be the weapon 
vith which the Dragon of Wharncliffe or Wantley 
had been slain, by the tenure of which the Conyers 
family had held their lands of the Bishop and 
Prince Palatine of Durham down to the time when 
the last Prince Palatine, Bishop Van Mildert, 
was replaced by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
This falchion was exhibited before the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Scciety of Aniquaries in May, 1891, and 
Mr. Baverstock read a letter which he had written 
thereon at the request of the secretary to the 
scciety.—Mr. W. F. Kirby said he wished to 
remark on some celebrated swords, and would 
ass from west to eust, commencing with the 
English story of the Lambton Worm. Sir John 
Lambton was instructed how to overcome this 
monster, but was warned that, unless he slew the 
first living thing which he met afterwards, for 
nine generations the lords of Lambton should 
never die in their beds. He ordered his favourite 
hound to be loosed when he winded his horn to 
announce his victory ; but his father was so over- 
joyed that he rushed forward before the dog. Sir 
John slew the dog, hoping thus to avert the doom ; 
but it was nevertheless fulfilled. Possibly, in this 
and similar stories, the original idea may have 
been that of a sacrifice to the sword. As regards 
dragons, much information respecting them might 
be found in a recent book, Gould’s Mythical 
Monsters. In the Esthonian epic, the Kalevipoeg, 
the hero buys an enormous sword which his father 
Kalev has bespoken from a Finnish smith, who 
had been working on it for many years. But the 
hero slays the smith’s con in a fit of drunken fury, 
and the smith dooms the sword to avenge his fate. 
The sword is afterwards stolen from the hero by a 
sorcerer, who drops it into a brook. The Kale- 
vide, being unable to recover the sword, lays an 
injunction on it to cut off the legs of him who 
brought it there, meaning the sorcerer. But, 
when he steps into the brook long afterwards, the 
understanding of the sword is confused by the 
smith’s curse and it cuts off the hero’s legs. The 
famous sword of Amadis of Gaul was made of the 
green spine of one of the winged serpents which 
inhabit the boiling ocean between Tartary and 
India. Scott’s story of the Fire King is so well 
known that it is only necessary to say that, 
although Scott mentions that the apostate 
knight is a semi-historical personage, it is not 
clear whether the sword in the story is also based 
on some legend, or was imagined by Scott himself. 
Among the stories respecting Richard I. was one 
relating to a trial of skill between himself and 
Salah Ed-Deen. Richard clove an anvil at a blow, 
perhaps with a sword stroke, but more probably 
with a blow of his battle-axe, and Salah Ed-Deen 
with his scimitar divided a lace veil as it was 
floating in the air. Among the swords mentioned 
in the Thousand and One Nights we may specially 
note that of Joodar, obtained from the magic 
treasure-cave of Es-Semendel, which, if shaken 
in the face of an army, would rout it; but if 
its owner said to it, “Slay this army!” a flame 
would proceed from it which would destroy the 
whole army. Another was the sword of Saéd, 
with which he cut the Ghoul in twain at one stroke ; 
but he was forbidden to repeat the blow, for then 
the Ghoul would live and not die, and would 
destroy himself and~<his companions.—Mr. A. F. 
Major, hon. sécrétary, said that the only fault he 
iad to find with Mr:.Baverstock’s paper was the 
title, which was somewhat misleading. It might 
more fitly have been styled ‘‘ Sword and Romance,”’ 
and the Sagas proper had received comparatively 
little attention. He was not altogether sorry, 
however, as this gave him an excuse for dwelling 
on this side of the subject. Prof. Hodgetts, in his 
Older England, a reprint of lectures delivered 
at the British Museum, gave a very interesting 
chapter on the Northern sword, in which he 
pointed out that its blade was fashioned on the 
sword-like grass of the North, which is called 
‘‘blaed’’ in Icelandic, whereas the model of the 
Greek and Roman sword, in Latin “‘ gladius,’’ was 
the leaf of the gladiolus. The latter would have 





small chance against the Northern form of weapon, 


+ still less so the bronze swords of the Britons, 


copied from the Roman “‘ gladius,’’ which are found 
lying together in quantities in river-beds and 
other places, while the Northern war-blade 
is found by the warrior’s side in histomb. From 
these facts alone it could be deduced, without any 
knowledge of history, that a race in these islands 
using a bronze sword had been overcome by another 
race using a more powerful weapon of iron or steel, 
which ultimately possessed the land and was able 
to bury its dead in peace. The value of a good 
sword to a warrior was emphasised in the Sagas by 
many stories of a sword failing tocut. Thus ia 
the Eyrbyggja Saga, Steenthor of Ere is described 
as wearing a sword very beautifully wrought and 
elaborately decorated. But when a fight occurs 
we read that ‘“‘the fair wrought sword bit not, 
whenas it smote armour, and oft he must straighten 
it under his foot.’’? The art of tempering a sword 
was evidently rare, but in the Sagas the failure of 
a sword to bite is generally attributed to witch- 
craft. Thus in Egil’s Saga we are told of his 
sword Dragvandill that there was no sword more 
biting. Butin his combat with Atli the Short it 
would not bite; so Egil grappled with Atli, bit 
through his throat, and slew him so. Thus, too, 
in the Saga of Howard the Halt, Atli the Little, 
finding his sword would not bite on Thorgrim, who 
was caid to be a great wizard, slays him in the same 
way. Of Gunnlaug Wormtcngue we read that, 
while he was in England at the Court of King 
Ethelred, Thororm, a bearserk, picked a quarrel 
with him. The king was much grieved, because, 
as he told Gunnlaug, the bearserk’s eyes could dull 
any weapon. However, he gave him a sword, 
bidding him use it, but before the fight to show 
another. Thororm asked to cee Gunnlaug’s sword, 
and, being shown the second one, said, ‘‘ [ fear not 
that sword.’’ Guunlaug, however, slew him with 
the king's gift. A good sword wa:, as may be 
guessed, highly valued, and considered a royal 
gift. Atbelstan, King of England, gave Hacon, 
his foster son, who afterwards became King of 
Norway, a sword ‘‘of which the hilt and handle 
were of gold and the blade still better; for with it 
Hacon cut down a millstone to the centre eye, 
and the sword thereafter was called Quernbiter.’’ 
King Olaf the Saint gave Sighvat the Skald a 
gold-hilted sword, and Kisg Ouaf Tryggveson 
gave Hallfred Vandraedaskald a sword without a 
ecabbard, bidding him sing a song with the sword 
in every line. Hallfred did so, complaining in his 
song that his sword had no scabbard. Then the 
king gave him the ecabbard, and eaid: ‘‘ But there 
is not a sword in every line.’’ ‘‘ Yea,’’ answers 
Hallfred, ‘* but there are three swords in one line.’’ 
Another point that deserves notice is the breaking 
open of burial barrows for the sake of the sword 
buried with the dead warrior. There is an instance 
of this in the short sword which Grettir the Strong 
won from the barrow of Karr the Old, after a 
struggle with the barrow-dweller, whose head he 
cut off and laid by his thigh to lay the ghost in 
the approved way. Thorfinn, Karr's son, took the 
sword, but gave it to Grettir on his delivering his 
house and family from a band of bearserks. When 
Grettir was fiually slain by his enemies, the short 
sword could not be got from him dead till his 
hand was chopped off. Thorbiorn Angle, the 
leader of the slayers, hewed with it at the dead 
man’s head, and the blow broke a great shard out 
of the blade. Thorbiorn was outlawed, went to 
Micklegarth or Constantinople, and took service 
in the Varangian Guard. Thorstein Dromund, 
Grettir’s brother, who did not know him by sight, 
followed him and also joined the Varangars. Ata 
weapon show, Thorbiorn, in answer to questions, 
proudly tells the tale of the notch in the blade. 
Thorstein, being present, waits till the sword 
reaches him as it passes from hand to hand, then 
cuts down Thorbiora, and so avenges his brother. 
Another weapon famous in story was ‘‘ Gsaysteel.”’ 
We meet with it first in Gisli’s Saga as a sword 
belonging to the thrall Kol, said to have been 
forged by dwarfs, so that it would bite whatever 
it fell on, nor could its edge be deadened by spells. 
Gisli borrowed it to fight a duel, much against the 
thrall’s will, who said he would never be willing to 
restore it. Gisli pledged his word to give it 
back, and won his battle by its aid. But, 
as the thrall foretold, he tried to persuade him 
to sell the sword, and, failing, would not 





return it. They quarrelled; Kol buried his 
axe in Gisli’s brain, who smote at his head with 
Graysteel. The sword would not bite, but so 
stout was the blow that Kol’s skull was shattered, 
and Graysteel broke asunder. So both perished, 
but Kol, dying, foretold ill-luck to Gisli’s kith and 
kin from the sword. A spearhead was afterwards 
forged from it, of which we resd again in Sturlunga 
Baga, where it is said that, at the battle of 
Orlygstad (in 1238, some 275 years later), Sturla, 
who was a descendant of Gisli, fought with the 
spear hight Graysteel, a great spear of the olden 
times, wrought with runes, but not well-tempered, 
for it often bent, and he had to straighten it under 
his foot. The kennings, or periphrase , used in 
poetry for the sword are very numerous. I'rom 
the songs scattered through Grettir's Saga alone 
Mr. William Morris gives six, and there is another 
list of eighteen given by Du Chaillu in his Viking 
Age.—Miss OC. A. Bridgman would be glad to know 
where the story of Wieland and Amilias, quoted 
by Mr. Baverstock, could be found. She knew the 
story of Vilundr, as given iu the Eddas, but hai 
not met with the other version.—Mr. F. T. Norris 
said that though, as had been remarked, swords 
were handed down from father to son, yet the 
earlier plan was to bury the sword with the dead 
warrior, as was evidenced by the many reports in 
the Sagas, embellished with magical develop- 
ments, of entries made into the grave-hills of 
buried warriors in order to become possessed of 
their treasured weapons. In mauy parts of 
England, too, evidence was forthcoming of similar 
practices. Here, in the oldest shire, in Kent, tho 
chalk bad served to preterve even the skeletons, 
and in one instance a man and woman were found 
lying tide by side with their skeleton arms inter- 
locked, and by the man’s side lay his long sword. 
These were Saxon burials, and armour- burial was a 
distinctive characteristic of Saxon a agaiust Roman 
burials. But many Scandinavian swords with 
runes had been found in England, and among the 
objects found in the undoubtedly Scandinavian 
grave-hill, or ‘‘low,’’ at Taplow, which are now 
in the British Museum (vessels of gold and ivory, 
drinking-horns, arms, &c.), there was, he believed, 
a sword with arms. In any case, the British 
Museum and provincial museums possessed several 
such swords found in Evgland.—Mr. Baverstock, 
in reply, said that he had been very much ia- 
terested in the remarks of Mr. Kirby, especially as 
he had not yet bad an opportunity of studying 
bis recently-published work on ‘‘The Hero of 
Esthonia.”’ He looked forward to tracing in it the 
sword in Esthonian story. He feared he must 
plead guilty to the charge of wandering away from 
his title. His difficulty had been to confine himself 
within any limits. Many points to which he had 
merely alluded might have formed of themselves 
the subject of a paper —for instance, the story of 
Angantyr and the Sword Tyrfing, which occupied 
the whole of the Hervarar Saga. With regard to 
the source whence he took the story of Wieland 
and Amilias, he had found it in MM. Depping and 
Michel’s exhaustive monograph on Vélundr. 


Historicat.—( Anniversary Meeting, Thursday, 
Feb, 21.) 


Sie M. E. Granr Durr, president, in the chair.— 
The Hon G. CO. Brodrick and Mr H. EF. Malden 
were elected vice-presidents ; and Prof. G. W. 
Prothero and Mr. 0. R. Beazley were elected 
members of the council. Sir J. Lubbock and Mr. 
Hyde Clarke were re-elected vice-presidents ; and 
Dr. J. Franck Bright, Col. G. B. Malleson, Mr. 
G. Hurst, and Signor T. Pagliardini were re- 
elected members of the council._—The president 
delivered his annual address, taking for his sub- 
ject ‘* The Historical Method of Herodotus,” 
which he compared with that of Thucydides and 
other Greek historians.—A vote of thanks to the 
president, proposed by Mr. H. E. Malden and 
seconded by Mr. O. R. Beazley, concluded the 
proceedings. 
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FINE ART. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN 
CRETE. 

Wuite on the mission with which I was 
lately entrusted by the Archaeological School 
of Rome, I was able to carry on researches in 
several districts of Crete, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canea and Rettimo and in the 
eastern portion of the island. My object was 
chiefly to study some of the more vexed topo- 
graphical questions of the country, and to 
explore the more important centres of its 
pre-Hellenic culture. I reaped an abundant 
harvest of materials for forming a judgment on 
these points. 

I began by examining the remains of the 
pre-Hellenic necropolis of Cydonia, and was 
able to ascertain that, contrary to the opinion 
of Admiral Spratt, the site of the ancient city 
has been occupied uninterruptedly, and must 
be identified with that of the present town of 
Canea. Among the classical monuments here 
is a female statue of Doric style, which has 
hitherto passed unnoticed. By its characteristics 
it is connected with the cycle of works of art 
represented by the pediments of Olympia. A 
visit to Aptera enabled me to make a plan of 
the fine walls of the ancient city, while a tour 
in the district of Rettimo gave me a good idea 
of the plan upon which the cities of the 
interior were built. 

Of the discovery of a Mycenaean city at 
Marathokephala, in the vicinity of Candia, I 
have already treated in a paper printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Academy dei Lincei. 
In this neighbourhood I was able to determine 
the site of the two ancient harbours of Cnossus : 
namely, Mation and Heraklion, the former of 
which occupied the ground where Candia 
afterwards arose, while the latter must be 
identified with Amnissos. I next addressed 
myself to the identification of the sites of the 
Homeric Lykastos and of Arkadia; and I 
succeeded in establishing the truth of Bursian’s 
assertion, that the former was near the modern 
village of Kanli Kastelli, Some imposing 
archaic fortifications are to be seen under the 
Byzantine walls of the fortress which occupied 
the hill. Admiral Spratt placed Lykastos on 
the hill of Astritzi, some miles to the east; but 
the ruins there seem too insignificant, and also 
of a later period. As for Arkadia, it is situated 
exactly where Spratt placed it: namely, on the 
heights of Ascekephala, or, as they are by some 
called, Kastriotes; and its ruins extend, as I 
was the first to ascertain, as far as the summit 
of the neighbouring hill of Tshifoot Kastelli, 
now occupied by the remains of a fortress of 
later date. 

After examining the cities of the interior, I 
betook myself to the eastern districts. In 
travelling to Goolas, I stopped at a hitherto 
unexplored locality called Anavlochos, where I 
found unmistakable traces of a very ancient 
settlement, the importance of which in 
Mycenaean times, could not have been much 
inferior to that of the famous city to which 
I was directing my steps. An examina- 
tion of the ruins of Goolas, the most 
remarkable of the prehistoric cities of Crete, 
taught me to distinguish several peculiarities 
in the architecture employed in the island at 
this early period for public and private build- 
ings. The city occupied a crater-like hollow 
between two mountainous crests, each of which 
formed an acropolis extending up the western 
slope. In one acropolis are to be seen the 
ruins of a circular tower, while the chief 
building of the other is an oblong 
temple of peculiar construction, of which 
I intend to publish a plan made by Dr. 
Taramelli, my successor in Cretan ex- 

loration. The heights of Goolas slope 
own towards the sea in the direction 


of the modern harbour of Haghios Nikolaos, 
the centre of the trade of the district of 
Mirabello at the present day. Here, in ancient 
times, was the city of Latos pros Kamara. 
My investigations brought to light some 


the chief is the dedication of a shrine of 
Aphrodite, while another gives the name of a 
new Cretan tribe, that of the Anaischeis. 
Others, which are sepulchral, have made us 
acquainted with the site of the Hellenic and 
Roman necropolis of Kamara. 

But the most important results of my 
campaign were obtained in the distant and 
isolated region of the Eteocretans. This forms 
the extreme eastern portion of Crete: itis a 
very mountainous region, separated from the 
rest of the island by an imposing range of 
lofty peaks, which seems to block all access to 
the isthmus of Hierapytna. Its chief modern 
centre is the harbour of Sitia, which gives its 
name to the whole district. A city of the same 
name existed in ancient times; and the first 
mention of it which has been found occurs in 
a remarkable inscription, which I had the good 
fortune to discover and copy in a house in the 
village of Piskokephalo. It comes from the 
ruins of Praesos, and contains a long treaty con- 


Praesians and the citizens of Sitaea and Stelae, 
concerning the fisheries and the trade in the 
purple murex on the coast of this part of the 
island. This document enables us to give 
credence to a passage of Stephanus of By- 
zantium, relating to the city of Stelae, placed 
between Praesos and Rethymna, which some 
have wished to correct by changing the two 
last names into Priansos and Rhytion, cities 
belonging to another and distant region. 

The most populous part of the Eteocretan 
region was that of the so-called pharangia, 
in a very wild district near the sea. The 
Eteocretans had settled in very early times in 
the midst of these inaccessible ravines. Spread- 
ing from Praesos, their capital, they founded 
hamlets and fortifications on all the most 
commanding points. Sitia, the harbour of 
Praesos, was protected by three fortresses, 
Trapezous, Frankochora and Leopetra. Between 
Praesos and the eastern coast may be observed 
an almost uninterrupted series of ancient 
remains, which had not hitherto been 
examined: Sitanos, a small town with a 
sanctuary ; Tsikalaria, an outpost; and Zakro, a 
considerable city connected, by means of two 
other fortresses situated in a narrow valley, 
with Kato Zakro on the coast. This 
latter has been described by Admiral 
Spratt. In the ruins called Aspra Khar- 
akia near ZakroI am inclined to recognise a 
large temple with out-buildings, perhaps 
thesauroi. These remains exhibit none of the 
characteristics of an Eteocretan town, nor any 
signs of defensive works, but resemble the ruins 
of Malia or Azymo in the district of Mirabello, 
which were, I think, correctiy considered by 
Spratt as belonging to a temple of Britomartis. 
As the temple of Zeus Dictaios was, according 
to the testimony of the Toplu-Monastiri 
Inscription, on the confines of Itanos and 
Praesos, I am inclined to regard the buildings 
at Aspra Kharakia as part of this celebrated 
temple. 

Of special importance are the objects of 
Eteocretan art, which I collected on my 
journeys in this district. They consist for the 
most part of very rude terra-cotta /figurini, 
having on the one hand some characteristics of 
Mycenaean art, while on the other they are 
connected with Asiatic art, and with Hittite 
art in particular. This fact, together with 
historical and philological reasons, and also the 
peculiar forms of the ancient local names, 
has led me to the following  ethno- 





graphical conclusions with regard to the 
‘primitive inhabitants of Crete. The Cydon- 


important Greek inscriptions, of which one of | 


cluded in the Macedonian period between the | 


ians, Eteocretans, and perhaps the Pelasgians, 
are three branches of an original pre-Hellenic 
race from Asia Minor, belonging to a group of 
pre-Aryan and pre-Semitic peoples: namely, 
those Aegeo-Asians, who were, as I believe, the 
depositaries of the so-called Mycenaean culture. 
| They are the same peoples who appear in the 
history and monuments of Egypt under the 
various names of Pelestha, Tursha, Kheta, 
Kepha, &c. Hence I am of opinion that the 
historico-biblical questions of the identification 
of Kaphtor with Crete, ard of the Philistines 
as being originally of this island, ought not to 
be hastily abandoned, in spite of the opposition 
of the predominant school, which holds that 
the Mycenaean culture was an Aryan and 
Hellenic product. 

In the public collections already made in 
Candia, Rettimo, and Hierapetros by means of 
the local Syllogoi, to which Greek societies we 
owe the preservation of many monuments of 
ancient art, I found materials of considerable 
importance, which I am now preparing for 
publication. Of these the principal is a 
collection of fragments of native pottery, 
which, while resembling the Mycenaean type, 
approaches much nearer the Theran period. 
These were found in a votive grotto on the 
southern slopes of Mount Ida, above the village 
'of Kamares, where Dr. Taramelli afterwards 
made excavations and found further examples. 

Lucio MARIANI, 











| NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


| Mr. Girrorp Dyer’s pastels—most, if not 
all of them of Venetian subjects—have within 
the last fortnight given much satisfaction to 
| visitors to the Gallery of the Fine Arts 
Society; for though not always possessing a 
| strong personal note, and showing little of that 
mere dexterity which has been lately in vogue, 
| they are executed with such delicate justice 
and such dainty finish as to have won approval 
| even from those who are wont to consider that 
the laborious can never be the complete. Mr. 
Dyer should be encouraged towards other 
exercises in the same field—in the same 
medium, rather, for as to the subjects of his 
work, it would be well were they in future 
selected from places less familiar to the world 
than Venice. 


Mr. Grorce ALLEN has in preparation a 
re-issue of Mr. Ruskin’s The Harbours of 
England, which has been out of print since 
1877, with an introduction by Mr. T. J. Wise. 
The original steel engravings will be produced 
in photogravure; and there will also be given 
a reproduction of the vignette which Turner 
designed for the wrapper of The Ports of 
England. 


Pror. G. BALpwrin Brown, of Edinburgh, 
has undertaken to write a History of the Fine 
Arts for the ‘‘Social England” series which 
Messrs. Sonnenschein are publishing. 

Amone the exhibitions to open next week 
are: the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, in 
Pall Mall East; a collection of water-colour 
drawings of ‘Gardens in Many Lands,” by 
Mr. George S. Elgood, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street. 


Messrs. HoppEer & STOUGHTON announce 
an édition de luxe of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Auld 
Licht Idylls, illustrated with eighteen etchings 
by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A. 


Mr. Cuartes J. Cxuark, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, will publish on March 6 The Ancient 
and Holy Wells of Cornwall, by Mabel and 
Lilian Quiller-Couch, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The work is based partly upon MS. 
materials left by the late Thomas Couch, of 
Bodmin, supplemented by personal investiga- 
tion, which has enabled the authors to add 
about sixty wells to those previously known. 
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From Monday to Thursday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
collection of coins, medals, &c., which the 
Royal United Service Institution does not 
intend to transfer to its new home. Military 
medals proper seem to have been reserved, but 
the collection includes a large number of both 
English and foreign medals, as well as a long 
series of seventeenth-century traders’ tokens, 
and a few fine cinque cento plaquettes. As is 
usually the case with coins, the catalogue has 
been carefully compiled, with autotype illus- 
trations. 


THE STAGE. 


By the death of Mr. E. 8. Pigott—a member 
of the well-known family of the Pigotts of 
Somerset—society has lost a useful member, 
and the stage a reasonable guardian of her best 
interests. The late Licenser of Plays fulfilled 
for years—for not much less, indeed, than a 
generation—a thankless but necessary task, 
erring generally, if he erred at all, rather 
upon the side of too much license than of too 
much restriction. But, indeed, the line is diffi- 
cult to draw, and the late Mr. Pigott drew it 
on the whole excellently well ; and it is only to 
be wished that the hands of whoever succeeds 
him may be strengthened, so that the inde- 
cencies which are fashionable in books which 
for the moment pretend to be literature may 
find no place in the acted drama. Mr. Pigott, 
though rightly never too squeamish, though 
tolerant of everything for which reasonable 
justification might be found, effectively pre- 
vented the appearance before the footlights of 
plays which were the equivalent of the dis- 
gusting ‘“‘poems’’ and filthy stories which 
some well-to-do publishers have lately found 
conducive to the fulness of their coffers, and 
on which certain new-fangled ‘‘ reputations” 
have been conspicuously based. Theoretically, 
no doubt, the office of Licenser of Plays may 
appear an anachronism ; but the police in other 
civilised countries fulfils only too late the 
task which the Licenser discharges at the appro- 
priate moment—before the mischief has been 
wrought—and though, no doubt, the faddist of 
our epoch (especially if, as is probable, he be 
himself afflicted with the mania for the unclean) 
will lift ap his voice for the abolition of the 
office, it is satisfactory to be aware that he has 
practically no chance of being listened to. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tnk& Exercise composed by Mr. J. Matthew 
Ennis, B.Mus., for the degree of Doctor of 
Music was performed in the Theatre of London 
University on Saturday afternoon. The music had 
been accepted by the examiners, and the public 
performance was the last step towards obtain- 
ing tke coveted honour. The music consisted 
of a setting of the Forty-sixth Psalm for 
contralto solo, chorus, and orchestra. A candi- 
Gate has to satisfy the examiners that he can 
compose correctly, that he has a knowledge of 
form, and that he can write a double fugue; 
also that he can score. Mr. (now Dr.) Ennis 
is, therefore, a skilful, nay, learned musician, 
but in his music there were traces of 
the influence, now of Mendelssohn, now of 
Wagner, and little or no sign of individuality. 
Degree exercises have never been remarkable 
for that quality, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why such should be the case. Let us 


hope that Dr. Ennis’s Exercise will prove a 
gradus ad Parnassum 
Dr. Joachim made his first appearance this 


the habit of selecting one of Beethoven’s | 
Quartets, but this time the concert opened 
with Schubert’s Quartet in D minor. The. 
performance, in which Messrs. Ries, Gibson, 
and P. Ludwig took part, was sympathetic and 
refined. There were a few high notes in which 
Dr. Joachim’s intonation was not perfect : this | 
small blemish did not, however, interfere with 
one’s enjoyment of the fascinating music. 
Were it not for this element of fascination, 
which, indeed, pervades all Schubert’s music, 
the length of this Quartet would prove a 
drawback ; but while itis being listened to time 
and space are non-existent. Dr. Joachim also | 
played, in conjunction with Mr. Borwick, 
Brahms’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin 


in D minor. The Adagio is most ex- 
pressive, and the following (Presto is 
characteristic, but the first and last move- | 


ments scarcely represent the composer at his 
best. Mr. Borwick played three pieces by | 
Scarlatti and a fourth by way of encore. He 
seems, by the way, very fond of that composer. 
Scarlatti’s music is bright and crisp, and of its 
kind almost unique ; but he ran so much in one 
groove that a little of it at a time suffices. Mr. | 
Borwick played the pieces with great finish. 
A word, too, must be said of the unpretentious, | 
yet effective, manner in which he supported Dr. 
Joachim in the Sonata. | 
J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. | 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York,and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch Hfouse in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d, 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

London: Atgxanper & SuHerPnearpD, Furnival Street, E.C 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K,| 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums op 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
wets 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. | 
wae 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MiILK- 


NATIONAL 


Life Assurance. 
PEOFITS.—The whole are divided amongst 


entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or 





season at the Popular Concerts on Monday 
evening. For many years past he has been in 





original sums assured ure now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


_ their compositions. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


ror mutus PROVIDEN 


MUSIC NOTES. 
Str A. C. MAcKENZIE gave his concluding 


lecture at the Royal Institution on Saturday 
| afternoon on ‘“‘ The Traditional and National in 


Music,” a subject as important as it is inter- 
esting. Recently the Rev. Baring Gould, Rev. 
H. P. Sheppard, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
and others have devoted their attention to 
English national music, and Prof. Stanford 
has deeply at heart the songs of his own 
country. Then, again, the lecturer himself 
stands as a champion of the music of the North. 
Sir Arthur hopes that, by the absorption of 


|the specific qualities of national music, a 


National School of Composition may in time 


be evolved. So long as the influence of such 
| Inusic 


is a natural one, it cannot fail 
to be of good; but any definite attempt to 
found a school on such a basis might easily 
degenerate into mannerism and _ therefore 
monotony. All the great composers were fond 
of folk music, and there are many traces of it in 
Sir Arthur takes rather a 
desponding tone in speaking of the prospects of 
a British School of Composition: he considers 
that interest in it does not exist here at home. 
It is true that English music does not yet draw 
the public as it ought, but we believe that 
interest in it does exist, and one stronger and 
more intelligent than that of a quarter of a 
century ago. 


TYPE-WRITING. 


UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., Effingham Ifouse, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private reom for dictation, Highest references. 
Translations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 


and the same direct hear'-searching power which we are 
aocustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren's works,” 
British Weekly, 


London: AvexanpEr & Suaerneann, Furnival Strect, E.C 


BRAND'S 


ESSENCE 
of BEEF 


This article, which is made from ENGLISiL BEEF 
only, has been in use for nearly half a century, and is 
constantly prescribed by tha most Eminent Physicians all 


over the world, 


Full Price Lists of Invalid Preparations freo 
on application to 


BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


VINOLIA 64. 
SHAVING 


NO BLOTCHES. SOAP 
£4,700,000 
£9,000,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assuranco,. 


INSTITUTION. 


the Assured, Already divided, £4,600,000. 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 


Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
Applications for Agencics invited, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary an! Secretary 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


Just published. 


A SHORT SKETCH of GERMAN LITERATURE for 


SCHOOLS. By VIVIAN PHILLIPPS, B.A., Fettes College. Pot 8vo, cloth, Is. 


Just published. 


The DECORATIVE ART of BRITISH NEW GUINEA: 


a Study in Papuan Ethnography. By ALFRED C, HADDON, M.A., Professor of Zovlogy Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, 4to, with 12 Plates, lis. net. ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY'S CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS, 
No. X, 

Just published, 


THE FOUR GOSPELS as HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 

“The facts to which he addresses himseif are those relating to the Four Gospels. He comes to very different con- 
clusions from those that are generally accepted in the Church to which he belongs-the Church of England. But he 
claims that though this is the case his position is entirely tenable according to the terms of the constitution of that 
Church......The great ability and abundant learning which it everywhere displays.”’—Scotsman, 

“The writer comes to the somewhat audacious conclusion that the Four Gospels have searcely a vestige of historical 
authority. In the table of contents chapter after chapter is made to end with the curt and almost contemptuous con- 
clusion, ‘The narrative unhistorical.’ Nevertheless, strange as it may seem, the author writes as a Christian and even as 
a Churchman. In the latter capacity he defines his position as follows :—* My purpose, then, is to put into the plainest 
form which L believe to be the essence of the teaching of the Church of England, and so, if it be possible, to bring to a 
final issue the great question on which must depend our conceptions of the nature of the Divine work on this our earth 
and inthe universe. The conclusions here reached are justified and upheld, directly or by legitimate inference, by the 
series of judgments which have been delivered by the Sovereign in Council as the final interpreter of the standards and 
formularies of the Church of England,” Tunes, 


Just published, 


HARNACK, ADOLF.—HISTORY of DOGMA. Vol. I. 


10s, 6d. Translated by Rev. N. BUCHANAN, Edited by the Rev, Dr. A. B. BRUCE. With a Preface spec‘ally 

written for this Edition by the Author. Being Vol. IT. of Theological Translation Library. New Series Edited 

by the Rev. 'T. K, CHEYNE, M A., D.D, Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and 

Canon of Rochester ; and the Rev, A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow, 
Subscription for Three Volumes of this Library, 21s. 


The hooks are few in any science that must be mastered before one knows the science. Assuredly in the science of 
theology Professor Harnack’s * History of Dogma’ is one of the indispensable. It hag been’ a revelation of what the 
science of theology may Lecome to us,”—Frpesitory Times, 


Already published iu this Serics, 
WEIZSACKER, C.—THE APOSTOLIC AGE. Vol. 1. 


The next Volume will be 


KITTEL.—HISTORY of the HEBREWS. Vol. I. 


Just published. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1894. 
VIA VERITAS VITA: Lectures on Christianity in 


its most Simple and Intelligible Form. Delivered in Oxford and London. By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A. 
Oxon, LL D, Hon, Litt.D, (Dublin), Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. §vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


“This is a very significant book, That a Hibbert lecturer and the Principal of a Unitarian College should write 
about Christianity in a way which Orthodoxy would approve is a sign of the times This is the first work in English 
theology which may be cailed a distinct product of Wenét’s remarkable labours on the teaching of Jesus......Lustrous 
with moral beauty and thrilling with spiritual power .... Oxford may be grateful for this wise and nourishing quota fur- 
nished to her theological and religious thought.’’— Daily Chronicle, is 

** Notable, not simply for its positive teaching, but perhaps even more for the spirit by which it is pervaded....... 
Essentially and beautifully Christian in tone and temper, so rich in its spiritual experience, and so nobly inspiring in the 
direction of all that is highest and holiest.””— Christicn World, P 

“It is more than « pleasure, it is a ‘means of grace’ to read theological pages so free from the usual ‘ vigour and 
rigour,’ so modest and charitable. There is no lack of the tone of conviction, but there is a charming abserce of a tone 
which mars a gocd deal of theology, liberal or illiberal. That is the first thing to be said. Tke second is, that here is a 
book which Matchew Arnold would have praised for its lucidity.”—Pradford Observ 

“There is no course of Hibbert Lectures that ever made so wide an appeal, or touched its great audience quite so 
closely.” Exp sitory Tin : : pica nll : 7 

Certainly, if the discussions and conclusions of some of the earlier volumes of the Hibbert Lectures were likely to 
disturb the minds of Christians unfamiliar with the scientific, critical, historical study of religion, Dr. Drummond's 
soothing, spiritual, and ethical generalisations may well tend to allay their troubles. in Dr Drummond the spirit of 
Channing, with the learning of a fully equipped modern scholar, reappears, and descries with the truth and fervour of 
experience what it bas ‘tasted and felt’ of the Gospel of Christ. The result is the presentation of a beautiful ‘ Christianity 
in its most simple and intelligible form’ both as a religion and as ethies.’—Manchester Guardian, anne 


BY THY SAME AUTHOR, 


PHILO JUDAUS; or, the Jewish Alexandrian Philo- 


sophy in its Development and Completion, By JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, 2 vols , Svo, cloth, 21s, 


Just published, price 3d. 


DID OUR LORD INDEED SPEAK SENSE? A. 


Letter intended to Promote a Clearer Apprehension of the Doctrine of Christ. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS of GEORGE CROOM 


ROBERTSON, Grote Professor of Mind and Logie, University College, London. With a Memoir. Edited by 
ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic, Aberdeen ; and T. WHITTAKER, B.A, (Oxen.). 
With Portrait, Medium 8vo, cloth, 9s, net, 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Lonpoy, Epixuvrcn, anp Oxrorp. 
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Priuted by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, ‘7, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


The published price of the 
ANTIQUARY is now reduced 
from One Shilling to Six- 
PENCE. The shape of the 
Magazine, however, is uni- 
form with the old series. 


THE ANTIQUARY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF 
THE PAST. 

1895. 


With the numter for January, 1895, the 
ANTIQUARY entered on the Sixteenth Year 
of its age, and began the Thirty-first Volume. 
Several improvements are introduced. Better and 
smoother paper is ned, in order to give clearer 
impressions of I'Justrations. The latter are in- 
creased in. number in proportion to the let.erpress, 
so as to give the ANTIQUARY a more distinct 
position as a high-class Illustrated Journal of 
Antiquities. At the same time the price is 
reduced to one-half cf what it has been, and the 
ANTIQUARY will, fer the future, be issued at 
SIXPENCE A NUMBER. 


The ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not 
only to retain the position it has earned as the 
leading English Archacological Magazine of the 
day, but, it possible, to become of cven more 
service to the study of Archacclogy in the future 
as time goes on. 

CONTENTS of the MARCH NUMBER. 

NOTES of the MONTIL. 

ENGLISH GLASS-MAKING in the SIXTEENTH and 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. No, IL.—Crysta! 
Glass. By E. Wynpuam Hucme. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. 
Moors, M.A. 

NOTE on TWO BLUNDERED COINS. By T. M. Fattow, 
M.A., F.S.A.  (Ilustrated.) : 

WASSAILLING the APPLE-TREES. (Tlustrated.) 

ITALIAN BYWAYS: NOTES on the HISTORY of 
RAPALLO. By P. H. Drrcurrecy, M.A., F.S.A. 

EAST RUSTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. By J. Lewis 
Anprz, F.S.A, (Illustrated. 

ON a PICTISH BURGH near LERWICK, By the Rev. 
FE. Mavute Core, M.A., F.G.S. (Illustrated.) 

MONA, ANGLESEA. By the late Mr. H. H. Lives. 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES, 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE, 














CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY NUMBER, 

NOTES of the MONTH. 

QUARTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN,—No. XVI. 
By F. Haverrrecp, M.A., FLSA. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FULK-LORE. By A. W. 
Moors, M.A. 

ON some ENGRAVINGS of ST ALBANS ABBEY. By 
F. G. Krrron. (Illustrated.) 

NOTES on ARCHAEOLOGY in PROVINCIAL 
MUSEU MS.—No. XXXIX, The Warrington Museum. 
By J. Warp, F.S.A. 

ON SOME PIECES of IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE. 
By D. Atteyne Wacrer, (Lllustrated.) 

COLCHESTER and CAMULODUNUM., 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE, 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY NUMBER, 


NOTES of the MONTH. (Tlustrated.) 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE. By A, W. 
Moors, M.A, 

ANCIENT BOOKBINDINGS. (Lilustrated ) 

A PRE-REFORMATION CHALICE. By Witraep J. 
Cutres, C.B., F.S.A. (Illustrated.) 

ST. DUNSTAN’S-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON, (Qilustrated.) 

A KNIFE with a “BENEDICTIO MENSAE” ON I. 
(Illustrated.) 

THE PIGMIES’ ISLE in the HEBRIDES. 

HOLY WELLS of SCOTLAND: their LEGENDS anid 
SUPERSTITIONS. By R. C. Hore, F.S.A, F.R.S.L. 
Continned.) 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHAKEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE, 
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